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Oil rig: adding drill pipe 





Photographed by Arthur T. Spohn 


The New Boom in Oil 








Pittsburgh WALLHIDE Rubberized Satin nish 
Just the paint for a home full of lively youngsters! 





@ Tropic Rose—one of the lovely new colors of Wallbide rubberized Satin Finish—on the walls 
of this girl’s bedroom heightens the effect of dainty femininity which ruffles and flounces give. 
(Decoration of both rooms by Elizabeth Whitney, of Chicago, member A. I. D. Furniture by 


Consider H. Willett, Inc.) 


Revolutionary new wall paint that is velvet-like in smoothness 
and rubber-like in toughness... Will not crack, chip or mar 
~~ Will not shine or streak even after repeated scrubbings 


I you have active, growing 
youngsters, Pittsburgh’s new 
Wallhide rubberized Satin Finish 
is the paint to use in your home. 
It gives walls a breath-takin 
beauty that withstands har 
family usage and remains fresh- 
looking for years. 


@ This wonderfully different 
Wallhide is amazingly easy to 
use. You can do an expert job 
with either brush or roller.’ It 
covers almost all inside wall sur- 
faces, including wallpaper, and 
needs no priming coat—even on 
new plaster. 


@ You can stop or start any 
time, at any point. If you miss a 
place, touch it up later—you’ll 
get a color-perfect finish without 
apparent laps or brush marks. 


@ New Wallhide gives your 


walls a velvet-like sheen. Because 
it is rubberized, its surface is so 
elastic and rugged you never 
have to worry about children 
scuffing or marring it. House- 
hold dirt cannot penetrate its 
smooth, non-porous film—you 
can whisk dirt off in a jiffy! Even 
stubborn grime left by active little 
fingers can be cleaned without 
leaving telltale shine or streaks. 


@ This new Wallhide is available 
in a wide variety of captivating 
colors—soft, mellow tints that 
create an atmosphere of comfort 
and contentment; rich, stimulat- 
ing hues that add zest to living. 
@ See your Pittsburgh dealer— 
let him demonstrate the many ad- 
vantages of Wallhide vabhenedl 
Satin Finish — how it will give 
any room thrilling new charm 
that lasts and lasts. 


_ PirtssurGH Paint 


PLASTICS 


PAINTS «+ GLASS « 


PITTSBURGH 


CHEMICALS « 
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@ So easy to keep clean— Even stubborn 
— like finger marks, grease, crayon, ink 

mercurochrome can be washed off 
pe Ae and easily without damage. 





@ Tints of Stratosphere Blue—another of the 
distinctive Wallbide rubberized Satin Finish colors 
—on walls and ceilings of this boy’s bedroom serves 
to emphasize its sturdy, nautical atmosphere. 


Point Rig PAF with Color Dynamice! * 
Paint Bett with Pittaburgh Paiati! 


@ Ask your Pittsburgh dealer for a FREE copy 
of our booklet, “Color Dynamics for the Home.” 
It explains Pittsburgh’s modern system of paint- 
ing based upon the energy in color. With it you ' 
can choose beautiful color arrangements for 
every room with scientific accuracy. Or send 
coupon below. 
*Trade Mark Registered 


SEND FOR A COPY OF THIS BOOK! 


Erenee send me a FREE 
new Booklet, 
fenery’ ba weds & for the 
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1 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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—and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “ETHYL” gasoline! 





TRADE-MARK 





When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” emblem 
on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, NewYork 17,N.Y. 


Other products sold under the “Ethyl trade-mark: salt cake . . . ethylene dichloride . . . sodium (metallic) .. . chlorine (liquid). . . oll soluble dye ... benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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i ***1 soak my plates in 

Mes Polident every day . . . to 
_~=avoid Denture Breath. It's 
PN. such a blessing to know 
| that they are odor-free.” 


Mrs. J. R. S., Midland, Ark, 7 _ 
‘ SS i wt! 


When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 








Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that | 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh .. . for freedom | 
from worry about Denture Breath 
...soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 





NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of KJ 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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TALKING IT OVER 





By Graham Patterson 





What is your opinion? 


I want to ask your assistance in 
deciding on the merits of an idea that 
has been suggested to us. Some months 
ago, I asked you in this column to let 
me know what date that particular is- 
sue of PATHFINDER was delivered to 
you, and thousands of you were kind 
enough to write and give me the de- 
sired information. I appreciated your 
co-operation very much. 

This time I’m coming to you for 
your opinion on an additional editor- 
ial feature that should interest all 
PATHFINDER readers, and should be of 
special value to those of you engaged 
in business and industry, whether it 
be manufacturing, wholesaling, retail- 
ing, banking or other fields. 

Ever since I became publisher of 
PATHFINDER, it has been my ambition 
to make your magazine constantly bet- 
ter and more helpful. I hope you will 
agree that the PATHFINDER of today is 
a far better magazine than it was eight 
years ago. 

But we want to make it still bet- 
ter, still more helpful. We are con- 
stantly seeking new ways to improve 
it and discussing new ideas. 


* * 


In the course of my travels 
throughout the year, I frequently have 
occasion to talk with PATHFINDER read- 
ers and many important business men, 
and I try to find out what their prob- 
lems are, what they are thinking, what 
if anything is worrying them. Many of 
our readers are businessmen, either 
owners or executives of manufacturing 
plants, banks, retail or wholesale estab- 
lishments, etc., and lately a number of 
them have expressed interest in the 
opinions of the general public on cur- 
rent problems. They said in effect, “It 
would be helpful to us as businessmen 
if we were informed on the attitude of 
‘the man in the street’ toward many 
public questions that affect all of us.” 


* * 


Now the views of prominent 
business leaders on important topics 
are frequently given in the public 
press, but the “pulse of the people” is 
seldom publicized and certainly the 
thoughts and attitude of the general 
public are. equally important. 

We think you should have this in- 
formation, and to meet this need it has 
been suggested that we inaugurate a 
new editorial feature that will tell you 
what people are thinking on various 
important topics of the day. The ques- 
tions could cover our foreign policy, 
public debt, Government health pro- 
grams, flood controls and other topics 





Graham Patterson. An appeal to 
readers on the value of a new feature. 


—and things which more directly af- 
fect our pocketbooks, such as taxes, 
prices, profits, ceilings and price con- 
trols. There would be various ways of 
obtaining information that could prove 
helpful to you in the conduct of your 
business or profession. 

As you know, PATHFINDER’s pages 
in the Business department and Look- 
ing Ahead present business news and 
ideas that are not only used by busi- 
ness and professional men, but are also 
helpful to all PATHFINDER readers. But 
we want to make these pages, and our 
whole operation, of still greater value 
to our readers. 

Now we think such an editorial 
service would be helpful to you, but 


the more important point is—do you 
think so? 


& 2 


Won’t you write me your opin- 
ion of the value to you of such a new 
editorial feature? Just say it on your 
letterhead, and if your time is limited, 
say it in “Yes” or “No” if you wish, 
in more detail if you care to. But in 
any event, so we may know the kind of 
service which will be most helpful to 
you, tell me your line of business or 
profession, and the type of products or 
services. It would be helpful, too, if 
you would indicate your position in 
the enterprise—whether president, 
vice-president, sales manager, traffic 
manager, credit manager, purchasing 
agent, and so on. 

I will greatly appreciate your co- 
operation, and your answer will help 
me to help you. May I hope to hear 
from you—soon? 


PATHFINDER 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





The Confederate Flag: Let’s give 
credit where credit is due for the ever- 
increasing use of Confederate flags 
[Washington Talk, Sept. 5]. 

The “Southern college students root- 
ing for their football teams in Northern 
stadiums” should be pinpointed to a 
bunch of game, good-hearted Tar Heels. 
And the game was the University of 
North Carolina-Notre Dame game _ in 
Yankee Stadium, Nov. 12, 1949. 

We just wanted New Yorkers to 
know we were there. I, for one, was in a 
car with a South Bend, Ind., license on 
it, but we had the trip-worn Confederate 
flag flying smartly on one side and the 
Tar Heel Booster flag on the other. The 
devil with it being a Dixiecrat symbol. 
It’s Tar Heel smeared with red, white and 
blue. And you can take my word for it 
because I, sir, am a Virginian! 

Nancy Curtis, Roanoke, Va. 


The Legislators’ Job: PatHrinpER 
asked New York’s two Senators and the 
Representative for the district of writer 
C. LeBaron Goeller to comment on Mr. 
Goeller’s opinions about letters to Con- 


.gressmen {Between Ourselves, Aug. 22}. 


The replies: 


ee In the sense that Mr. Goeller 
makes his comment his position is well- 
taken. Surely in a representative repub- 
lig, in which the people elect representa- 
tives to act for them in the conduct of 
their Government, they would not wish 
these representatives to depend upon 
their counsel and decisions in the deter- 
mination of every question which might 
arise. Better a “pure democracy” than a 
system of such legislative dependence 
and doubt. 

On the other hand, in exceptional 
situations when a knowledge of public 
opinion is essential to the determination 
of appropriate viewpoint, an expression 
of sentiment on the part of constituents 


Pathfinder, October 3, 1951. Volume 58, No. 20. 
Pathfinder is published every other Wednesday by 
Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill., U.S.A. Entered as second class matter May 31, 
1946, at the post office at Chicago, Ill., under the 
Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1951 by Farm 
Journal, Inc. 


Editorial Office: Pathfinder Building, 1323 M 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Advertising correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to Pathfinder, 230 W. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Subscriptions and corveeperdenep regardin 
subscriptions may be sent to Pathfinder, Dept. C, 


228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill.; or to the Circula- 
tion Manager, Pathfinder Building, 1323 M St., 


N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Subscription price: $2.50 per year, two years 
for $4.00, and three years for $5.00 in the U.S.A. 
and Possessions; Canada and foreign countries, 
$3.50 per year. For members of the Armed Forces 
$2.00, anywhere in the world. 


Changing Your Address? If you are planning 
to move within the next month send us your new 
address now. Send both old and new address, also 
printed name and address torn from cover. Also 
notify your Postmaster. Allow five weeks for first 
copy to reach your new address. 


POSTMASTER: ceric: ‘ro Pachtindes 230 


W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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cost less 
than you'd 
guess... 





remodel 
economically — 
beautifully - 





WITH..... CERTIGRADE 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


The home pictured above has been remodeled 
to look as utiful as the best new house in 
the neighborhood. And yet, a careful study 
of the job shows how little structural change 
was necessary. Notice how good sense and 
good materials can make your home remodeling project successful and eco- 
nomical. Old-fashioned eaves were trimmed off, picture window and modern 
door added, a minimum amount of brick was ed to form the porch, and life- 
time cedar shingles were applied right over the old walls to give a smart new 
architectural look, plus fuel-saving insulation. 


Home owners by the thousands are using cedar shingles to re-cover their 
worn and outmoded exterior walls. Applied in wide horizontal rows, cedar 
shingles give homes that genuinely new appearance, and you want your house 
to look new rather than repaired. Ask your building materials dealer about the 
use of red cedar shingles right over your old exterior walls. Make your home 
the pride of the neighborhood for years to come, at low cost, and with minimum 
structural changes. Send the coupon below for two colorful 
home planning booklets that cover new home building as well 
as remodeling. Mail it today! 


permanently 


CERTIGRADE 


SHINGLES 








RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 
5510 White Building, Seattle 1, Washington 


Gentlemen: | enclose 25¢ for your two colorful booklets— “Ideas for Homes” 
and “Handbook for Successful Building.” 


NOM... cccccccccce cece reese eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeee 


Address..cccccccccccccccecessccses occccesescesenesoce eccceccce 





BITES OUT 


PLEASURES IN 


for milder, cooler 


pipe smoking! 
Beit 


* 


e i 





More Men Smoke 





ALBERT 


than any other tobacco 
Tune in ““Grand Ole Opry”, Saturday Nights on NBC 





“Prince pee ainties a cooler, 
milder cigarette—and its crimp — 
cut is perfect for rolling,” says 
Arthur d. Goodermote. 








“rama cmmeegeate 


Albert doesn’t bite my tongue,” 
states Thomas W. Barber. 





Yes, Prince Albert is made by 
the patented* “No-Bite” proc- 
ess to assure you of cooler, 
milder smoking. Try a pipeful 
of P.A. today! 
*Process Patented July 30, 1907 


PAO ANON RRR 


~~ 


THE 
NATIONAL 
JOY 
SMOKE 


ITS PA. FORME 


for easy-to-roll, 
tasty cigarettes! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 






_ “Pipeful after pipeful — Prince 


is not only valuable and useful, but in- 
dispensable. Always, friendly communi- 
cations containing constructive ideas and 
criticism are welcome and beneficial to 
a legislator. 

In the final analysis, however, a good 
legislator, after receiving all the helpful 
advice possible, must make up his mind 
for himself and act accordingly. If the 
time ever comes when a majority of legis- 
lators lack the capacity thus to act inde- 
pendently, the days of representative gov- 
ernment are numbered. 

Irvine M. Ives, United States 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 


e @ As Mr. Goeller’s representative 
in Congress, I am very grateful for the 
confidence he expressed. However, I al- 
ways welcome letters I receive for they 
enable me to be cognizant of the opinions 
of our people and in this way I am better 
able to make decisions. 

As for the so-called pressure groups 
and lobbyists obtaining special privileges. 
. . . I agree wholeheartedly with Mr. 
Goeller’s statement. The legislators’ job 
is to represent the best interest of the 
people at large. I have [always] en- 
deavored to do this. 

Epwin ARTHUR HALL, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C. 


Department of State: In “Mr. 
Acheson’s Octopus” [The World and Us, 
Aug. 22] you have criticized the growth 
of the Department of State from a size of 
eight men under Jefferson to its present _ 
size. And you have compared the dp- 
erating cost then—$7,901—with what 
Secretary Acheson asked Congress for 
this year—$283,566,476. 

The population has increased 37.5 
times since 1790. Our economy is scaled 
in billions of dollars and upon us and our 
dealing with foreign nations depends the 
very fate of the world. The cost and size 
of Jefferson’s Department of State re- 
flected our weak and insignificant posi- 
tion at that time. We were a small nation, 
not yet steady on our national feet; our 
only choice was to keep out of world 
affairs. Not so today, when we direct 
world affairs. 

Rosert J. Gover, Miami, Fla. 


Federal Salaries: Your article 
“Federal Gravy” [Business, Aug. 22] is 
drawn from a bulletin of the Council of 
State Chambers of Commerce, which 
compares salaries paid in a handful of 
job classifications in the Federal and a 
few state governments with those paid in 
private business and purports to “prove” 
that Federal salaries are too high. 

This survey covers about a score of 
the thousands of Federal job categories; 
it covers but 14 state governments, spot- 
tily; the comparison of Federal and busi- 
ness salaries is made on the basis of fig- 
ures provided by a trade association in a 
single city. 

Because of the depressed Federal 
salary schedule as a whole, the Govern- 
ment is finding it increasingly difficult to 
secure and hold qualified employes. Qual- 
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ified people are leaving in droves because 
salaries in most places—contrary to the 
Chamber’s “survey”—are better in pri- 
vate business. ... . 
LutHer C. Stewarp, President, 
National Federation of Federal 
Employees, Washington, D.C. 


All-Purpose Word: In your story 
“An All-Purpose Word That Won’t Die” 
(Education, Aug. 22), concerning the 
uses for the word “hell,” I think you left 
out a very important use: “I’m going to 
give them hell.” Or does that belong in 
the sayings of famous men? 


W. W. Mitts, Stillwater, Okla. 


Better than Siberia: I’m quite sur- 
prised that no Russian representatives 
planned to attend the International Con- 
gress on Astronautics [Science, Sept. 5] 
to learn more about progress toward 
space travel. If Russia could get there 
first and claim them, think what ideal 





: 


ley for Pathfinder 


places of banishment for recalcitrant 

Commies the Moon—or eventually Mars 

and some of the other planets—might be! 
Birt Voce, Philadelphia. 


Gorin & Wagon Wheels: In 
“Western Songs by Way of Vienna” 
[Music, Sept. 5], your writer remarks 
that Igor Gorin would “much rather sing 
Wagon Wheels than Pagliacci’s lament. 
... This is undoubtedly true, inasmuch 
as Pagliacci’s lament, Vesti la Giubba, is 
a tour de force for tenor voice, and Mr. 
Gorin is a baritone. We have heard Mr. 
Gorin’s artistic interpretation of Tonio’s 
famous Prologue, but have yet to hear 
him sing Canio’s lament. 

NorMAN Hitt, Florence, Ala. 


Perhaps both Mr. Gorin and Patn- 
FINDER’s music editor had better settle for 
Wagon Wheels.—Ed. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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New 





skyway spans nation 


with words and pictures 


There is something new on the 
national horizon! Bell Telephone con- 
struction crews have completed the last 
link in a coast-to-coast Radéo- 
system that is unique in all the world. 
Today, communications ride on radio 
microwaves, flashed through the air 
from tower to tower. 


It was an historic event in 1915, 
when wires first carried the human 
voice across three thousand miles of 
mountains and prairie. By 1942, tele- 
phone messages were carried across 


Bell System Badio-Helay built for Long Distance calls and television 


the United States by another means — 
cable, both underground and overhead. 


And now comes Radéio-Relay to 


supplement wire and cable! 


The new system is already in use 
for Long Distance telephone service 
and coast-to-coast television. This 
new skyway helps make America’s 
vast communications network even 
stronger and more flexible. And it 
could hardly happen at a better time. 
The demands of defense are heavy 
and urgent. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Protect your home and family 


PREVENT FIRESE 


Fire takes more than 10,000 lives each 
















year, including 2000 children under five. 
Be sure this tragic loss doesn’t strike 
your home. Find out how you can pre- 
vent fires. See your Fire Chief. Make 


every week Fire Prevention Week! 


A Public Service Message Sponsored by 
The Capital Stock Fire Insurance Companies, 
Their Agents and Brokers, through 
The National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


OCTOBER 7 to 13 
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The Cover. Most drilling opera- 
tions produce only dry holes. But oil- 
men keep taking the risk, finding oil 
where few thought it was—in the Da- 
kotas, Montana and Western Canada. 
Both oil production and proven oil re- 
serves grow steadily, to give the lie to 
pessimists who say we are running out 
of oil. For the story of a dynamic in- 
dustry meeting the defense challenge, 
read “The New Boom in Oil,” begin- 
ning on page 31. 


x* kk 


Next Issue. The football season’s 
opening gun boomed louder than ever 
this year; among its echoes grated the 
strident cry of “Overemphasis!”» How 
does a big-time football college pro- 
duce consistently winning teams? How 
it’s done at one university is told in 
“Ohio State: Power Football” in the 
Oct. 17 issue. 


x*x*k 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 





SUCCESS! 
Lreml groomed 
hair 


Gives that 
naturally 
well-groomed 
look. Never 
plastered down. 
No obvious 
odor. 

















Kre ml is the hair tonic 
preferred among top business 
and professional men because 
it keeps hair perfectly in 
place, yet your hair looks so 
natural—never plastered 
down. Daily use keeps scalp 
free from dandruff flakes and 
feeling so delightfully clean. 
Nothing can compare with 
Kreml for distinguished, 
natural-looking hair grooming! 


KREML=.. 


PREFERRED AMONG 
MEN AT THE TOP 











A Dodge J 





ted Truck 


performs better on your job 
were 4re 10 reasons why’ 


The right units to SUPPORT the load 


Whether your loads are big or little, 
heavy or light, there’s a Dodge ‘‘Job- 
Rated’’ truck engineered at the factory 
to fit your job. 

Every unit that supports the load— 
frame, axles, springs, wheels, tires and 
others—is built in a wide range of 
sizes and capacities to provide the 
strength and capacity needed. No 
wonder your Dodge ‘“‘.Job-Rated”’ truck 
will perform better on your job. 





The right wheelbase for the load. 
The wheelbase of every Dodge truck 
is “Job-Rated” to help give better 
maneuverability, plus better weight 
distribution for bigger payloads. 





The right frame to support a specific 
load. The frame on every Dodge truck 
is ‘“Job-Rated” to have the design, 
strength and rigidity needed for a 
particular hauling job. 








The right axles to support a specific 
load dependably under all conditions. 
The axles on every Dodge truck are 
“‘Job-Rated”’ to give you the strength 
required to support the load. 





The right springs to support and 
cushion a specific load. The springs on 
every Dodge truck are ‘‘Job-Rated”’ to 
have the right number of leaves, required 
strength and flexibility. 





The right wheels and tires to support 
a specific load safely and surely. Wheels 
are ‘“‘Job-Rated” for right strength, 
design and diameter. Tires are ‘‘Job- 
Rated” for right size, tread and pressure. 





The right units to MOVE the load 


Whether ond roads are paved or rough, 
level or hilly, there’s a Dodge Job. 
Rated”’ truck to haul your loads. 


Every unit that moves the load —engine, 
clutch, transmission, propeller ‘, 
rear axle, and others —is built in a 
wide variety of sizes and capacities. 
Each is engineered for a particular 
arg condition. That’s why your 

odge ‘“‘Job-Ratéd” truck will save 
you money, last longer. 





The right engine to move a specific 
load surely and economically. The 
engine of every Dodge truck is “Job- 
Rated”’ to give F gee the right power, 
performance and operating economy. 





The right clutch to move a specific 
load dependably. The clutch in every 
Dodge truck is “Job-Rated” to have the 
design and size needed to meet a 
particular operating condition. 








The right transmission to move a 
eens load. The transmission in every 

odge truck is “Job-Rated’’ to have 
the strength and number of speeds the 
particular job requires. 
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The right type axle for the job. Rear 
axles are “‘Job-Rated’ —single-speed 
for normal service, double-reduction 
for extra pulling ability, 2-speed for 
constantly changing conditions. 





The right gear ratio of the rear axle 
to move a specific load on roads you 


travel and at speeds you require. The 
rear axle of every Dodge truck is “‘Job- 
Rated’”’ for exact gear ratio needed. 


Every Dodge “Job-Rated”’ truck is factory-engineered to perform better 
Because it’s engineered at the factory to fit a specific job, a Dodge “Job-Rated” 


truck will save you money .. . last longer. 


Ask your nearby Dodge dealer to tell you how you can get a Dodge truck that has 


every 


unit from engine to rear axle “‘.Job-Rated’’— factory-engineered to haul a 


specific load over the roads you travel and at the speeds you require. Do it soon! 


Only BOBGE builds Vob-Rated" trucks 


PATHFINDER 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


the Pentagon. Despite first-comment approval by some military of- 
ficials, the Atomic Energy Committee chairman's proposal would mean 
a smaller Army, Navy and Air Force—which would mean fewer men, few-— 
er officers, and fewer billions for the Pentagon to command. 


EMPHASIS ON ATOMIC WEAPONS would also mean fewer contracts for conventional weap— 
ons. Atomic production is already in the hands of a few big firms. 


IF RUSSIA WANTS WAR SHE MUST STRIKE BEFORE FEB. 1, Washington experts believe. 
Western Germany begins to re-arm early next year or (2) start a new 
"peace offensive." 


duce is reassuring. Angered and oppressed Czechs (40% of whom voted 
Communist in the last free election) are now 90% anti-Communist, as 
are all satellite peoples from Poland to Rumania. Russia must win 
more satellite good will before risking war in Western Europe, ex- 
perts believe, and they take comfort in the fact that Russia is still 
making more enemies than friends. 


Civil Aeronautics Administration, completing a chain across the 
country's northern boundary. Pilots flying into or within an ADIZ 
must file flight plans and position reports by radio. The ADIZ sys-— 
tem also guards both coasts and three atomic plants. 


the economic views of Leon Keyserling, chairman of his Council of 
Economic Advisers. Keyserling predicts the national income will rise 
to $400 billion a year within the next four years, partly the effect 
of inflated dollars. Present income is $277.4 billion. 


Ohio organizations. Unless later events upset Democratic planning, 
Di Salle will run for governor while Governor Frank Lausche chal-— 
lenges incumbent Republican John Bricker for his U.S. Senate seat. 
Representative-—at-—large George Bender, former Governor Tom Herbert, 
and Senator Taft's younger brother Charles are likely contenders for 
the Republican nomination for governor. 


FRIENDS OF GENERAL MACARTHUR admit that the general, while hoping someone else 
will be the Republican nominee, would be quite willing to be drafted 
by the convention. MacArthur is generally considered a Taft sup-— 
porter at the moment. However, if Taft failed to make it, the 
general would be available. 


TEXAS DEMOCRATS WILL VOTE ON A HOT ISSUE in the primaries next July, if former 
Representative Martin Dies tries to get Tom Connally's Senate seat. 
Dies, first chairman of the House Un-American Activities Committee, 
fought the Administration 15 years ago; Connally, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, is an Administration stalwart. 
Dies will run for his old House seat if he can't raise sufficient 
funds for the Senate bid. 


AMERICA'S PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE MACHINERY IS STILL IN A MESS. Some 65 different 


essary secrecy, fighting for autonomy, and completely without co- 
ordination. The board headed by Gordon Gray, which is supposed to 
set over-all policy, seems to feel it has to wait for all-out war. 
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Wa + The Hidden Radio 


“It was spooky down in the cellar. 


“The wife had taken over the upstairs radio 
for her pet soap opera. And the kids had 
their eyes glued to the western on the TV. 
So I had to dig up the old portable, hidden 
away in the basement storeroom. 


“When the newscast was over, I clicked off 
the set and just sat there, thinking about 
other men in cellars of communist-domi- 
nated countries. Men listening at the risk of 
their lives to broadcasts from beyond the 
Iron Curtain. To words of Freedom. 


“The Great Red Father doesn’t like hidden 
radios! I don’t wonder he cracks down, be- 
cause Freedom and dictatorship don’t mix. 
We took hold of our Freedoms back in 1776 
and, through wars and depressions, we've 
hung onto them mighty hard. 


“Those Freedoms are all in our Bill of Rights, 
and the chances of any outside enemies tak- 
ing them away from us seem pretty slim to 
me. But we mustn’t forget the enemies in- 
side our boundaries, too. The religious and 
race hate-makers . . . the pint-size dictators 
. .. the wild-eyed reds and the slimy parlor 
pinks. The woods are full of ’em! 


“And if we aim to keep our Freedom of 
religion and speech and press... if we want 
to keep our jobs safe, like mine down at the 
Republic mill, helping produce important 
steel ... then we've got to keep our eyes and 
ears wide open to spot these imside enemies. 
They might be miles away ... or living with- 
in our own community. 


“In other words, we must keep informed 
about what’s going on today. That’s why I 
didn’t want to miss the newscast . . . even 
if I had to risk my rheumatics in that dark, 
damp cellar.” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 





Republic BECAME strong in a strong and free 
America. Republic can REMAIN strong only 
in an America that remains strong and free 
... an America that has built its many industries from 
infancy to world leadership. And through all industries 
Republic serves America. The Communications Industry 
is a case in point ... with its millions of telephones, its 
miles of telegraph and cable wires, its countless radios 
and TV sets. Much of the steel used in such equipment 
... carbon, alloy and stainless ... comes from the many 
far-flung furnaces of Republic, which is proud to be a 
part of the voice of America at home and abroad. 


* * * 


For a full color reprint of this advertisement, 
write Dept. G, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Obio 
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No Kentucky ticket 


No one is less interested in having 
Chief Justice Fred Vinson replace Harry 
Truman as candidate in 1952 than Vin- 
son’s fellow Kentuckian, Vice-President 
Alben Barkley. Reason: Democrats would 
balk at having on the ticket a second 
amiable, elderly, mildly conservative 
Southerner from the same state. More- 
over, the 12th Amendment to the Consti- 
tution would prevent Kentucky’s electors 
from voting for more than one native son. 


AFL for Eisenhower? 


Though some of the American 
Federation of Labor’s potentates in the 
building trades have begun to beat the 
drum softly for candidate Robert Taft, 
it’s probable that most of the top lead- 
ers walked out of the United Labor Pol- 
icy Committee in order to free their 
hands for support of Eisenhower. Wash- 
ington politicos have not forgotten that 
AFL leaders, on their way back from an 
international conference in Italy this 
summer, dropped in for a quiet chat at 
the general’s Paris headquarters. 


MéCarthy’s chances 


Administration hopes of defeat- 
ing Senater Joseph McCarthy in 1952 
took a nosedive last week as a report 
leaked out from sources close to Wiscon- 
sin’s Robert M. LaFollette that he would 
not contest the seat. LaFollette, four 
times U.S. Senator until ousted by Mc- 
Carthy in 1946, prefers to stick to his 
present job as economic consultant for 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. and the United 
Fruit Co. 


Postmen on wheels 


One of the last Americans to use 
his legs—the U.S. postman—is about to 
join the automotive age. In Miami, Wash- 
ington, Houston, Nashville and Milwau- 
kee, the Post Office Department is testing 
15 different types of motorized delivery 
scooters. The new vehicles will enable the 
mailman to carry 400 pounds instead of 
the present 35. 


The Senators remember 


Ex-Governor Chester Bowles of 
Connecticut turned up in Washington last 
week with his bags all packed, assured 
that his confirmation as Ambassador to 
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India would be a swift formality. It 
rocked him to discover that many Sena- 
tors still bore wounds from the days when 
he directed OPA. Even so, Bowles has a 
better-than-even chance of confirmation. 
For Philip Jessup (a favorite McCarthy 
target), up for confirmation as U.S. rep- 
resentative to the U.N., the odds are only 
50-50. 


Preserving economic aid 


With ECA visibly disintegrating 
(Director William Foster has become De- 
fense Under Secretary, Acting Director 
Dick Bissell leaves shortly for private em- 
ployment and Technical Assistance chief 
William Joyce plans to resign), many 





International 
“Obnoxious?” Okay in Chicago (above ) 
but not in Stockholm. (SEE: Buss) 


Europeans fear U.S. emphasis may shift 
entirely to Allied arms output, ignoring 
rearmament’s drastic lowering of living 
standards. Congress now plans, however, 
to restore several millions in economic aid 
cut by the Senate and to set up a new 
agency to carry on the work of ECA 
through June 1954. 


Buss stop 


When a Swedish sailor prome- 
nading his girl down a Stockholm street 
last week had the audacity to kiss her, a 
motorist promptly had the couple arrest- 
ed and fined. The court ruled such care- 
free osculation constituted “obnoxious 
behavior repulsive te public morals.” 


Lifeline for France 


A ¥rench “Suez Canal,” by-pass- 
ing the Iberian peninsula and Gibraltar, 
is under consideration—to run from the 
Atlantic via the Garonne River to the 
Mediterranean. The projected channel 
would be 500 feet wide, cutting through 
the intervening hills, with a few giant 
locks able to accommodate the largest 
liner or warship. The cost: about 200 bil- 
lion francs ($575 million). 


Red oil for Britain 


Military strategists who have 
warned of possible Russian-instigated 
war in the Balkans next spring are puz- 
zled by Rumania’s agreement to'sell the 
British Navy—hard-pressed by the clos- 
ing of Iran refineries—200,000 tons of 
fuel oil. This was obviously a Russian 
decision; all oil properties in Rumania 
have been merged under a_ Soviet- 
Rumanian trust. Theory is that the Reds 
are more interested in luring Britain 
away from the U.S.-sponsored economic 
bleckade of Russia and its satellites. 


Untested menace 


The new Russian jet—the MIG-19 
—hasn’t turned up in Korea so far, but 
Allied military spotters, anxiously on the 
lookout, have sighted some in East Ger- 
many. Though built along the eccentric 
lines of Germany’s World War II model, 
the TA-183, the high-tailed new fighter is 
said to be a “vastly improved” version of 
the MIG-15, and to be capable of super- 
sonic speeds. 


Jetliners to Bermuda 


U.S. overseas airlines, lagging four 
or five years behind the United Kingdom 
in jet development, took another knock 
last week with the scheduling of British 
jetliner flights between New York and 
Bermuda by late 1952. American planes 
(Pan-American and Colonial) now carry 
90% of the passengers on this route. 
But a 400-mph De Havilland Comet 
which would slash 105 minutes from the 
present 344-hour run and give a smoother 
ride could capture a big slice of that 
lucrative traffic. 


No steel for Britain 


American officials are politely 
sending Britain’s plea for steel through 
the usual channels. An educated guess 
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this week, however, was that the British 
would get none or at best a token frac- 
tion of the 800,000 tons requested. The 
predicted defense pinch has finally hit 
civilian supplies, pushing U.S. stocks of 
steel to a new low. 


Ancients’ history 


This is what happened when a 
University of Washington oceanographer, 
like Coleridge’s “ancient mariner,” shot 
an albatross at sea last month: The net 
cables on his research ship fouled three 
times; the net ripped apart; the main 
winch shaft snapped; an aide fell down 
a hatch and broke a rib; the albatross- 
killer himself grew seasick in a dead 
calm; the disabled ship had to limp back 
to port; the cook quit. 


Nautical parlay 
RCA Victor seldom has trouble 


selling records which feature maestro 
Arturo Toscanini. But the company never 
leaves a good sales angle unexplored. 
When it issues a Toscanini recording of 
Debussy’s La Mer (The Sea) this au- 
tumn, the commentary printed on the 
album will be written by Rachel Carson 
—lady oceanographer and author of the 
best-selling The Sea Around Us. 


Synthetic suits 


British scientists—perhaps to keep 
up with their U.S. counterparts who have 
made sweaters out of corn—announced 
last week a process for making wool- 
like suits out of peanut meal. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., revealed it is 
setting a production goal of 20 million 
pounds a year for the synthetic fiber. 
Their claim: It looks, feels and dyes like 
wool—and it’s cheaper. 


Firm hand for baseball 


The 16 major league club own- 
ers who last week installed National 
League President Ford Frick as _ base- 
ball’s third high commissioner can ex- 
pect at least a partial return to the iron- 
fisted rule of the game’s first czar, Judge 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis. One indica- 
tion was Frick’s cool post-election state- 
ment: “Now that I have the job... I’m 
going to be the commissioner.” 


Happy landings 


A prizefighter who obligingly 
stopped a knockout punch provided a 
persuasive test last week in Syracuse, 
N.Y., of a new ring mat made of “Enso- 
lite” plastic (the same material now used 
in crash helmets for the Air Force). Offi- 
cials were pleased to note that kayoed 
Lee Sala’s head smacked the mat with no 
thud, no bounce, no serious injury. 
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Censorship—or blackout? 


Administration military security order 


could conceal legitimate news 


President Truman this week did 
what Congress had always refused to do 
—impose by executive order a Govern- 
ment censorship which can be used to 
cover up everything from atomic secrets 
to mink coats in the RFC. 

The excuse for this—which will in 
effect set up every minor official in Wash- 
ington as a censor over public reports 
of his agency’s activities—is the near-war 
with Russia. Vital secrets which once 
were handled exclusively by Defense or 
State now lap over into other depart- 
ments. Germ-war research that is safely 
secret with the Army, for example, can 
now leak from the Department of Agri- 
culture or the U.S. Public Health Service. 

The Truman order, however, goes 
far beyond such reasonable limits of se- 
curity, grants officials the right to with- 
hold any information with any bearing, 
however remote, on national defense. 





Pathfinder 
Secrets or scandals? Security program 
could hide the truth. (SEE: Censorship) 


Thus, RFC could have hidden its unfor- 
tunate loans, many of which went to de- 
fense plants; Agriculture could hide the 
quantity of potatoes bought for industrial 
alcohol. The “top secret” label, already 
used skillfully by State and Defense to 
cover up their blunders, will now be 
available to any official who feels he has 
something to conceal, whether or not it 
is really vital to the nation’s security. 
The few editors who were consulted 
about the order urged a resumption of 


the honor system of World War II, un- 
der which they had access to many top 
secrets and kept them voluntarily. But 
that system never really satisfied Govern- 
ment officials, and now—too late in the 
year for Congressional protest to do 
much good, too late for the press as a 
whole to present an effective opposition 
—they have persuaded an obliging Presi- 
dent to issue the order. 

Evidence of the preposterous lengths 
to which administrative officers will un- 
doubtedly go under the censorship: All 
details of the new order prior to final 
drafting have been—“secret.” 


The influence story: 
two-party chapter 


Gift hams, perfumes, fancy cam- 
eras, a revealing diary, big money and 
big and little politicians were tumbled 
together in a fascinating new tale of “in- 
fluence” that unfolded last week. 

Republicans were delighted to see a 
scandal involving Democratic National 
Chairman William M. Boyle Jr. and his 
role in the affairs of the American Litho- 
fold Corp., St. Louis printing firm which 
curiously got $645,000 in RFC loans after 
three turndowns. 

But their joy was short-lived: Dela- 
ware’s Senator John J. Williams—a Re- 
publican—told the Senate that Republi- 
can National Chairman Guy Gabrielson 
also was involved in RFC loan matters. 
He said Gabrielson, as counsel for Car- 
thage Hydrocol, Inc., of New York, re- 
cipient of $18.5 million in RFC loans, 
was seeking to defer the company’s pay- 
ments. William’s fellow Republicans ap- 
plauded, and several said Gabrielson 
should resign. 

Revealing Entry. Boyle was linked 
to one loan by J. E. Toole, Lithofold 
treasurer. From his diary Toole read to 
a Senate subcommittee that, on Feb. 28, 
1949, Boyle phoned Harley Hise, then 
RFC chairman, and asked him to see a 
Lithofold delegation. Three days later the 
RFC okayed an $80,000 loan to Litho- 
fold. Boyle, then unsalaried Democratic 
vice-chairman, admitted getting $1,250 
from the company but denied it was for 
loan work. 

R. J. Blauner, ex-president of Litho- - 
fold, which received $14 million in Gov- 
ernment contracts, swore that neither 
Boyle nor his ex-partner, Max Siskind, 
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Acme, Wide World, Acme 


On the spot. Boyle (l.) and Gabrielson (r.) call it a misunderstanding; Williams says Congress should check. (SEE: Influence) 


“of importance” as com- 
pany attorneys. Becoming salaried Dem- 
ocratic vice-chairman in April 1949, 
Boyle quit Lithofold and was replaced 
by Siskind who is still on the payroll. 

Blauner denied that Boyle was a 
company “salesman,” but he pinned that 
tag on James P. Finnegan, St. Louis In- 
ternal Revenue Collector, and James B. 
E. Olson, New York Alcohol Tax Unit 
head. Finnegan got $45,085 from Litho- 
fold, and Olson $5,851, another company 
official testified. Both have resigned from 
their Government posts. 

Cecil A. Green, former Kansas City 
garbage collector, hired by Lithofold as 
$10,000-a-year Washington contact man, 
gave an expensive camera to Presidential 
Secretary Matthew J. Connelly. Anothtr 
camera—plus fruit, perfume, a turkey 
and a ham—went to Frank Prince, re- 
cently ousted RFC junior officer. 

Meanwhile, Democratic Chairman 
Boyle said he always tried to conduct 
himself “as my mother would want me 
to” and Republican Chairman Gabrielson 
said “a misunderstanding has arisen.” 

Washingtonians were betting on who 
would resign first: Boyle or Gabrielson. 


did any work 


Is anything left 


to be taxed? 


The American taxpayer, stripped 
to his last barrel, was about to lose a few 
more staves this week as House and Sen- 
ate conferees planned to merge their 
schemes for raising more revenue this 
fiscal year. The House version calls for 
$7.2 billion in new taxes, the Senate’s for 
nearly $6 billion 

Lumped with taxes already on the 
books, the new levies will extract from 
the public’s pocketbook $66 billion in 
revenue—two thirds more than the en- 
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tire national income in 1933. The pro- 
posed 11% rise in personal income tax 
payments will add $2 to $3 billion; 
stepped-up corporation taxes $2 billion; 
increased excise taxes $1.2 billion more. 

Federal-spending was scheduled to 
run over $71 billion; but Congressional 
economies and a decided lag in actual 
military expenditures are expected to 
whittle this down to between $66 and $67 
billion. However, once the production 
program really hits high gear in fiscal 
1953, Federal revenues will run a poor 
second to Federal expenses. 

There'll be little point in-scratching 
around to find some new commodity or 
service to bear the load. New proposals 
are more likely to concentrate on (a) 
still heavier taxes on luxuries; (bi) Fed- 
eral manufacturing taxes. 

Luxury vs. Living. Chief propo- 
nents of the “soak-the-rich” approach will 
doubtless be such labor leaders as the 
United Auto Workers’ Walter Reuther. 
Arguing for a tax on consumption of 
goods—levied at the manufacturers’ level 


THIS 1s ™e 
LAST... UNLESS 
YOU WANT To 
SKIN 'M.! | 





Berryman-Washington Star 


Shorn sheep. Senator George and 
friends balk at new taxes. (SEE: Left) 


Charles R. Sligh Jr., 


—may be spokesmen like the NAM’s 
interested in tap- 
ping the $130 billion in personal income 
now shielded from direct taxation by 
various exemptions. 

Many legislators in both parties, 
however, are beginning to think there’s 
a limit to how much taxation the free en- 
terprise system can stand. If neither fur- 
ther taxation nor further borrowing is 
palatable in fiscal 1953, Congress might 
well turn to a proposal given it last week 
by lawyer Roswell Magill, chairman of 
the Committee on Federal Tax Policy. 
His suggestion: Wipe out all authoriza- 
tions to’ spend Government funds except 
for military expenses and interest on the 
public debt. Then start a clean slate. 

No such pruning can be done, how- 
ever, until Congress recaptures command 
of its own appropriations. The shocking 
fact, Magill warns, is that “out of the 
President’s budget of $71.6 billion, only 
about $24 billion is clearly and definitely 
under annual Congressional review and 
control.” 


Congressmen travel 
for work, not fun 


“If we go it will be work, and that’s 
all it will be.” 

This week, as weary members of 
Congress pushed toward adjournment, 
some knew it was only a temporary res- 
pite. Soon they would be packing bags, 
clambering aboard planes, trains and 
ships for that most criticized and mis- 
understood Congressional enterprise—the 
so-called “junket.” But, as Representa- 
tive Herbert Bonner (D.-N.C.) of the 
House Expenditures Committee correctly 
put it, the trips won't consist of the ease 
and luxury critics portray. 

If the committee travels, its purpose 
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will be to study surplus military equip- 
ment still remaining in Europe and the 
Far East. The trip will be a follow-up to a 
similar field study earlier in the year of 
military supply management at 13 in- 
stallations near Atlanta and New York. 
Eight subcommittee members, four staff 
members and three consultants from the 
General Accounting Office, the Munitions 
Board and the Budget Bureau spent two 
weeks on that project. None found it a 
“junket.” It was, instead, the culmina- 
tion of some two years of preliminary 
study in Washington. And the subcom- 
mittee’s recommendations have proven 
valuable for subsequent Congressional 
legislation. 

Why and Where. With the same 
spirit and purpose, a number of House 
and Senate committees have undertaken 
field trips in recent months. Some have 
included committee members; some have 
been conducted by staff investigators. 
Among the most notable: 

e @ A Senate Foreign Relations trip 
to Europe: Nine Senators spent two 
weeks visiting seven countries. Arrange- 
ments were made by the committee, work- 
ing with State and Defense Departments. 
Members traveled in military planes. Trip 
costs were paid out of ECA counterpart 
funds by the countries visited; incidental 
expenses came out of Senators’ pockets. 

e ¢ A House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee trip to Canada: 
Five members and two staff investigators 
spent a week in Montreal and Quebec 
studying the newsprint situation. 

e e A House Armed Services Com- 
mittee trip to inspect public works in 
Alaska: seven members, two staff inves- 
tigators, one staff assistant to the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior and one 
representative each from Army, Navy and 
Air Force. The Defense Department paid 
for the trip. 


Acme 
Old hands. While Republicans denounce 
the Administration, experts Farley .. . 
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Everybody sidesteps 
the Tass issue 


America’s Government and some 
of America’s top journalists considered 
the case of the Russian news agency Tass 
last week. The result was a classic ex- 
ample of buck-passing which reflected 
little credit on anyone concerned. 

When Communist Czechoslovakia 
jailed Associated Press correspondent 
William N. Oatis on trumped-up spy 
charges, members of the Congressional 
press galleries took a.new look at rules 
of admission which let Tass reporters 
cover the Capitol and most departments 
on the same basis as American news 
agencies. 

The Standing Committee of Corre- 
spondents, a five-man board elected by 
Capitol reporters to manage gallery af- 
fairs, first ruled that no credentials would 
be extended to new Tass reporters. The 
tentative measure satisfied no one. The 
committee accordingly bounced the ball 
along to the State and Justice Depart- 
ments, which just as promptly bounced 
it right back. 

Working Agents. It is true, said 
State and Justice, that Tass is an agency 
of the Soviet Government and not a bona 
fide news organization in the accepted 
sense. It is also true that its reporters 
have registered with the Government as 
agents of a foreign power. But, said State 
and Justice unctuously, far be it from 
the Government to tell the Standing Com- 
mittee what to do about it. 

Thus put on the spot, the Standing 
Committee followed the rule of capital 
oficialdom in ticklish situations: “Wave 
the flag and pass a resolution.” It “deeply 
resents” the Oatis case, the committee 
said, but the “principles of a free press 
cannot be upheld by abridging them... .” 
Tass would not be expelled. 

For Tass this was happy news. But 
it probably meant nothing at all to Bill 
Oatis, dragging through his days of dark- 
ness and terror in Prague’s forbidding 
Pankrac Prison. It is unlikely that he 
will hear of the action his fellow report- 
ers have taken in the comfort and safety 
of the Congressional press galleries 4,500 
miles away. 


Political speeches, 


big and little 


The two men who may face each 
other at the polls next November had a 
lot to say about politics last week. In 
the White House, Harry Truman at- 
tacked Republican critics of his Ad- 
ministration. In the Midwest, Bob Taft 
flayed the Administration fore and aft. 

The Republicans, the President told 
his news conference, have no real issues. 
The country is prosperous, the Adminis- 
tration is trying to work out a successful 
foreign policy. In desperation, the GOP 





is resorting to “smears and misrepresen- 
tation.” 

The Administration, Ohio’s Senator 
declared on a three-day Midwest speak- 
ing tour, has fought “a useless war” in 
Korea, a war which would not have 
started if a weak foreign policy had not 
invited it. “The last two Presidents,” he 
said, “have put political and policy con- 
siderations ahead of their interest in 
liberty and peace.” 

Secondary politicos were also be- 
ginning to speak up. Two former Demo- 
cratic national chairmen, Jim Farley and 
Ed Flynn, called at the White House, 


confidently predicted that prosperity 
would re-elect the Administration in 1952. 
Republican National Chairman Guy 


Gabrielson (see above) snapped back 
that if the President didn’t think “cor- 
ruption, inflation, high taxes and war” 
were issues, he should “enjoy the dream 
while it lasts.” 


New weapons may 
push unification 


The fantastic outlines of a new 
American military force seemed to be 
taking shape this week under the pressure 
of scientific advance: a fighting Army- 
Navy-and-Air Force team, revamped and 
welded together by possession of terrible 
new weapons—the guided missile and 
specialized A-bomb. 

At its Cocoa, Fla., experimental cen- 
ter the Air Force this week activated a 
squadron of B-61 Matador robot bombers. 
These radio-controlled, pilotless planes 
can carry an atomic warhead, outrace the 
fastest jet, serve as long-range artillery 
for front-line ground troops. 

« In Washington, Admiral Lynde D. 





Acme 
. . and Flynn calmly predict a Truman 
victory in 1952. (SEE: Speeches) 
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McCormick announced that the Atlantic 
Fleet’s upcoming maneuvers will simu- 
late tactical use of a new. small-size 
A-bomb “available for carrier use.” 

Out on Nevada’s Frenchman’s Flat 
an Army battalion combat team prepared 
to set up dummy entrenchments to test 
the lethal qualities of “battlefield A- 
bombs.” 

Broken Boundaries. Because of 
these new developments: 

e @ The Air Force monopoly on stra- 
tegic bombardment will face a challenge 
from both the Army and Navy as sepn 
as they get really long-range missiles. 

ee The Army can anticipate the 
end of its reliance on massed infantry 
and hub-to-hub artillery. 

e @ The Navy can look forward to 
the advent of atomic planes with indefi- 
nite cruising range, ending the surface 
fleet’s traditional function of long-range 
patrol. 

When the new weapons arrive in vol- 
ume, they may achieve in practice what 
political persuasion has achieved only 
in theory—true unification. 


Cheaper A-bombs 


for cut-rate peace? 


“At the rate we are moving, I can 
see ahead only two ultimate destinations: 
military safety at the price of economic 
disaster or economic safety at the price 
of military disaster.” 

Somberly, the Senator who knows 
most about atomic weapons thus ad- 
dressed his colleagues last week. But 
Chairman Brien McMahon (D.-Conn.) of 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee also 
offered a way out: If the U.S. can really 
use atomic energy to the full, it will 
have ten times the defense for one tenth 
the cost. 
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“An atomic weapon can produce, at 
a cost of 20 or 30 dollars, the same ex- 
plosive force which costs literally thou- 
sands of dollars to produce by ordinary 
means,” McMahon said. “If we mass- 
produce this weapon . . . the cost of a 
single atomic bomb will become less than 
the cost of a single tank.” 

The Price. For approximately $6 
billion a year, he said, the United States 
could have an “atomic army” equipped 
with atomic shells, guided missiles with 
atomic warheads, radiological warfare 
weapons. It could also have an “atomic 
navy” with nuclear-powered submarines 
and aircraft carriers, atomic mines, and 
ship-based guided atomic missiles. And 
it could have an “atomic air force” 
delivering A-bombs and the hydrogen 
bomb—‘“when that most terrible of wea- 
pons is achieved.” 

The McMahon proposal was heartily 
endorsed by his colleagues. Senator 
Homer Ferguson (R.-Mich.) promptly 
fired off a letter to Defense Secretary 
Robert A. Lovett suggesting “a vast re- 
orientation of our armament program” in 
line with McMahon’s ideas. 

McMahon also proposed an all-out 
campaign to eradicate both war and pov- 
erty from the world. With atomic energy 
freed for peaceful uses, he said, it would 
be possible to achieve “a better and 
nobler planet.” 


The wetback flood 
reaches the North 


An old problem is giving a new 
headache to the undermanned U.S. Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service. 
The old problem is the Mexican migrant 
workers who, by the thousands, illegally 
enter the U.S.; the new headache is their 
drift to Northern factory cities. 
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Matador. New weapons may break down the barriers between services jealous of their independence. (SEE: Unification) 


Field agents reported last fortnight 
that in a few days the Service rounded up 
for deportation 406 “wetbacks” in Chica- 
go area industrial plants and 101 in 
Detroit. Thousands have moved into New 
York. A few have been seized in Alaska. 
The lure is high wages. 

Wetbacks are so named because they 
wade or swim across the Rio Grande, 
which forms about half of the 1,800-mile 
U.S.-Mexican border. At other places 
where the passportless migrants hurdle 
cattle fences they are called alambristas 
or “fence-jumpers.” 

Perhaps a million Mexicans illegal- 
ly came into the U.S. last year. The 
755 border patrolmen of the Immigration 
Service, despite aerial spotters and jeep 
squads, form a pathetically thin line 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific 
Ocean and cannot begin to hold back 
the hordes. They caught and pushed back 
across the border 579,000 migrants last 
year, as against only 8,000 in 1941, but 
it was “like shoveling sand against .the 
tide.” an official said. 

To discourage re-entries, the Serv- 
ice started airlifts which in three months 
have hauled 42,000 wetbacks from the 
U.S. to Guadalajara and San Luis Potosi 
deep in Mexico. 

The Legal Way. Another attempt 
to solve the wetback problem was Public 
Law 78, signed last July. It authorized 
the Farm Placement Service to set up 
five recruiting centers in Mexico and 
five reception centers on the border. An 
employer signs a contract with the Gov- 
ernment, guarantees a definite work pe- 
riod, transportation, housing and prevail- 
ing wages and posts a bond. 

Proponents say this measure will 
dam the illegal flow, eliminate abuses 
which have concerned the Mexican gov- 
ernment, public health officials, labor 
unions and sociologists. But organized 
U.S. labor will oppose the wetbacks’ 
threat to industrial jobs. 
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Mutual security 
is a world-wide job 


Senators and Representatives this 
week threshed out the last details of a 
$7.5 billion appropriation to brace the 
free world against communism through 
the Mutual Security Act. This brings to 
nearly $40 billion the cost of giving 
America’s allies something to fight with 
and something to fight for. The complex 
machinery (see chart) works like this: 

Now. Military aid (through the De- 
fense Department) provides immediate 
security from Soviet attack—a rifle for 
Francois Duclos, French Army conscript 
in Indochina, or a jet plane and the 
necessary training for Frans Weeren, 
Belgian pilot on guard in Europe. Both 
are fighting America’s battle as well as 
their own. 

Soon. Ultimately, the free world 
must build its own defenses. Already We- 
eren’s rockets and Duclos’ cartridges are 
made in Holland on a machine shipped to 
lathe-hand Piet van Gelder by the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration (to be 
replaced by a new operation, perhaps 
titled Mutual Security Agency). These 
munitions might be traded for French 
oil, discovered in Africa with ECA equip- 
ment. 

Later. Adding to the free world’s 
arsenal, ECA (MSA) is also blocking the 
poverty that can communize a nation be- 
hind its soldiers’ backs. That lathe means 
work and a paycheck for van Gelder long 
after the emergency. He can buy food 
that Mbere, the African, will grow with 
seeds paid for out of oil earnings. 

Eventually. ECA fertilizer can help 
Filipino farmer Segundo Bautista in- 
crease his rice crop 50%. But to carry the 
democratic offensive beyond mere sta- 
bility, Segundo must use his new wealth. 
To give him hospitals and schools, new 
industry and a wider range of crops is the 
task of the Point IV advisory program 
(administered by the State Department). 

Results. Its effects show in the Kpo 
Valley of Liberia, whose people were 
ripe for communism. Tribal elder Momo 
Taweh couldn’t even pay his $2-a-year hut 
tax before Point IV technicians helped 
him grow more vegetables, financed and 
guided the local villagers in building a 
road. Today Momo and his people are 
supplying vegetables to the American air- 
field at Monrovia, shipping palm oil and 
cocoa to the United States. 

Cycle. The dollars earned by Li- 
berians buy trucks in Detroit and chemi- 
cals in Chicago. And taxes from the 
auto worker’s salary help to multiply 
America’s security; for example, $300,- 
000 worth of machine tools sent to France 
produced $14 million worth of aircraft 
components and revived an industry. 

That’s the many-sided defense pur- 
pose of the Mutual Security Act, which 
takes over-all control of our fighting dol- 
lars away from the State Department, 
puts it under the White House, possibly 
in the hands of W. Averell Harriman. 
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Economic Aid 
$1.5 billion 


for year ending June 30, 1952* 









POINT IV 


foreign contributions in currency, goods and loans. 
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Civilian 
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$601.8 million 


Total Aid $7,016.9 million 


Europe 


Technical 
assistance 
$32.2 million 


Agricultural 
requirements 
$39.7 million 


Where it’s going 


Strategic 
materials 


$7.1 million 


ndustrial 
raw materials 
$674.7 million 


Near East & Africa 






$55.4 million $5.9 


$368.6 million 


Training 
$39.3 
million 





$562.0 million 





U.S. foreign spending 


$7.5 billion this year — 
$50 from each American 


Military Aid 
$6 billion 


for year ending June 30, 1952* 








*All other figures show outlays for year ending June 30, 1951, excluding 


Health 
& education 
$9.4 million 


Agriculture 
MIN 
$5 million 


Surveys 
& government 
$1.3 million 


Mining 
& water 
$900,000 


Cash grants 
& guaranties 
$399.4 million 


Materiel 
$5,056.3 
million 







Machinery Fuel 


_ & vehicles 
$330.4 million 
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Asia & Pacific 





$51.3 million 


Latin America 


supplies 
$328.9 million 
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Cries lighins her cigarette! 


(Luckies taste 


LUCKIES TASTE BETTER \ 


THAN ANY OTHER 
CIGARETTE ! 


can give you a better-tasting cigarette. 
And L.S./M.F.T.—Lucky Strike means 
fine tobacco. That’s why you’ll find that 
Luckies taste better than any other 
cigarette. So, Be Happy—Go Lucky! 
Get a carton today. 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


LUCKIES TASTE BETTER THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE because... ae 


LS./M.F.T- Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco ‘gy 





It's the desire of Union Pacific to serve our traveling guests the finest of 
foods in addition to providing the finest in transportation service. 


During October, for example, our dining cars will feature Black Bottom 
Pie, a delicious chocolate and cocoanut dessert, just right to top off a 
wonderful luncheon or dinner. Our dining-car personnel takes pride in 
serving you meals you're sure to enjoy. 


When planning a trip through the West, ask your ticket or travel agent 
to route you by Union Pacific on our smart, daily Streamliners or other 
famous trains. 


Fenbe 


“CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 
(Between Chicago-Los Angeles) 
“CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 
(Between Chicago-San Francisco) 
“CITY OF PORTLAND” 
(Between Chicago-Portland) 
“CITY OF DENVER” 

(Between Chicago-Denver) yi 
“CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 

(Between St. Louis and West Coast) 


FINE FOODS 
FINE SERVICE 
FINE TRAINS 
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RAILROAD 
LOS ANGELES LIMITED 


SAN FRANCISCO OVERLAND 
GOLD COAST © PONY EXPRESS 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Read of the Daily STittrbentd 























A happy harvest 
in sunny California 


It was so dry in Texas last summer 
that a sneeze could raise a duststorm. 
The mercury, inching its way up to 116° 
might have climbed further but couldn’t 
summon the energy. Ranchers, surveying 
the scorched grasslands and cotton fields, 
squinted at the brazen sky for rain clouds 
that weren’t there. 

Elsewhere in the West, however, na- 
ture acted more amiably, and men could 
count their blessings and their bank ac- 
counts with some assurance. California, 
kingpin in the West Coast’s agricultural 
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ane World 
Boom year. California’s rich soil yields 
a bumper crop. (SEE: Harvest) 


economy, could call the roll, crop by 
crop, and grin: 

Cotton. With no Government limit 
on acreage, Californians this year planted 
1.3 million acres—600,000 more than last 
year. Dollar-wise, it was the state’s most 
lucrative crop. Growers sold a good 1.7 
million bales at $175 apiece—and picked 
up another $70 million from cottonseed 
oil. With domestic and foreign demand 
strong, the farmers’ only real problem 
was the scramble to obtain harvesting 
help and equipment when the record crop 
came in. 

Rice. Normally, the major markets 
have been the U.S., Hawaii, and the 
Caribbean. Now the rice-hungry Far East 
—particularly Japan—has been added. 
Rice growers find themselves in the com. 
fortable position of knowing they can 
sell all they can possibly produce, and at 
satisfactory prices. 

Grapes. California’s wine bowl, too, 
is brimming over: Vineyards will market 
at least 3 million tons, a gain of nearly 
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half a million over last year. About 2.5 
million tons will go into raisins, wine, 
and table grapes, leaving a sizable mar- 
gin for other products and export. Prices 
will be down somewhat over last year, 
with the nation’s housewives getting their 
raisins at a nickel a pound less. 

Citrus Fruit. California was late 
getting into the frozen-juice field, but it’s 
booming now, with Sunkist leading the 
way. It’s doubtful, however, if California 
will ever go in for concentrates as heav- 
ily as Florida has, because processed 
fruit doesn’t bring as much as the fresh. 
One worry, at least, has been lifted from 
California growers: Trees that last year 
turned out midget oranges for no appar- 
ent reason are now yielding normal fruit. 

Prunes and Walnuts. The prune 
crop is up by 40,000 tons over last year 
—creating a problem of finding new ex- 
port outlets. Walnuts may top 64,000 
tons, an output which might worry the 
producers more if they didn’t have one 
of the state’s largest and most successful 
co-operatives to handle marketing prob- 
lems. 

All in all, California’s farmers were 
again in a position to make their favorite 
boast: “We cultivate and irrigate; it is 
God who exaggerates.” 


For rent—one cave 


The last of 16 million pounds of 
dried eggs (sold to Britain), many car- 
loads of Austrian winter peas and other 
surplus commodities are on the way out 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
14-acre subterranean storehouse near 
Atchison, Kan. 

With Agriculture abandoning its 
famous cave—a former limestone quarry 
35 feet below the surface—it may be sub- 
let to shelter stockpiles of important de- 
fense materials such as rubber. Its ca- 
pacity is 3,000 carloads. 

The USDA has used the tempera- 
ture-controlled cave ten years, pays $20,- 
000 a year rent on a lease which has five 
years to run. 


Acme 
Available. The Government’s cave may 
house war items. (SEE: For rent) 
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The fame of this luscious southern dessert is spreading 
throughout the country. Today it is being featured in many 
of the finest hotels and restaurants in the U. S. 


This month, the Union Pacific is giving it top billing on the 
menus of its crack trains. 


The base is a rich, chocolate pudding with a dash of rum 
flavoring, topped with fluffy meringue and snowed under 
with Durkee’s “Stayfresh” Shred Coconut. (For detailed recipe 
write Durkee Famous Foods, Department PC-10, 82 Corona 
Avenue Elmhurst, L. L., N.Y.). 


Whether you have a southern accent or not, your family and 
friends will elect you “Cook of the Year” when you serve this one! 


New Durkee (()/7VZKESH ’ Coconut 


Voted “Freshest” by 
4 out of 5 homemakers 


in food market taste fests 


Produced by a new secret process, it 
most closely matches the flavor of 
the freshly-opened, tree-ripened 
tropical coconut. 


Durkee’s new “Stayfresh” Coconut 
was picked over a leading competi- 
tive brand by more than 4,000 of 
the 5,000 shoppers in food markets 
in Syracuse, Cleveland, Milwaukee 
and Memphis, who taste-tested un- 
labeled samples. Try it for mouth- 
watering pies, cakes and desserts. 


DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS ee ELMHURST, L.I., N.Y. 








under the hood 
makes the diference [ 


So quiet you can 
-hear a whisper ! 

























se he only V-8 engine 


< = - in tts field ! 
The Automatic Mileage Maker — 
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for gas savings that placed 

Ford first in its class in 

the Mobilgas Economy Run! 
iy 

New Waterproof 

Ignition System ! 


Silent-spin 
fan! 


: 8 
Hs built for the years ahead ! 45] FORD VY 


You can pay more but you cant buy beter / 


& 
Y Rota-quiet Valves! 
[ Super-fitted pistons! 
\, N ‘ 


*Optional at extra cost. Fordomatic Drive available with V-8 only 
Equipment, accessories and trim subject to change without notice. 


See “Ford Festival” starring James Melton on NBC-TV 





@ There’s an awful lot of excitement about 
V-8 engines these days. In the last three years 
alone, three car makers have swung to V-8’s. 


There’s good reason for this—good: reason, 
too, why America’s highest. priced cars now 
use V-8's. The reason is that no other engine 
delivers the smooth, lasting ‘go’ of a V-8. 

Naturally, we at Ford are proud. We don’t 
say we invented the V-8 or even introduced 
it. As far back as 1915 a few high-priced cars 
had V-8 engines. 

But Ford learned how to make V-8's in 
quantity, to make them available in low-priced 
cars . . . to prove that nothing equals the 
power-packed savings of a V-8. We've had the 
experience of producing nearly twelve million 
. . . that’s many million more than all the others 
put together. 

Yes, what's under the hood makes the differ- 
ence. And in the low-price field, only Ford's 
hood covers a V-8 . . . a V-8 that’s priced 
hundreds less than most sixes. 


Takes the hills like an 
autumn breeze ! 


Your choice of 3 transmissions- 
Conventional , Overdrive* 
Fordomatic Drive '* 











Black profits 


in illegal money 


In Ankara, one U.S. dollar can be 
exchanged legally for 2.80 Turkish lira. 
Illegally—on the black market—the dol- 
lar brings 4.50 to 4.75 lira. A man with 
many dollars and few scruples about the 
law could make a killing. 

Such a person, according to the De- 
partment of Justice, was Air Force Chief 
Warrant Officer Kenneth E. Roberson, 
who went to Ankara two years ago as 
finance officer for the U.S. air attaché. 

Roberson regularly received U.S. 
Treasury checks for large sums made out 
to his order, to be converted into lira. He 
did—not at the legal exchange rate, but 
at higher black market rates, netting 
$136,000, the Government charged. 

Although the Government apparent- 
ly lost nothing, it held that Roberson was 
accountable for personal profits alleged 
to have been made through the use of its 
funds, and it is petitioning in several 
states to attach his property. 

Guilty Dozen. Turkey, where the 
penalty for black marketing in currency 
is three to five years in prison, arrested 
Roberson, and the Air Force is investi- 
gating. Some dozen men were involved in 
the scheme, Turkey reported. A key fig- 
ure, it was alleged, is a Swiss banker 
whose role was to place the Treasury 
checks into banking channels so that they 
would be honored. 

To turn excess lira back into dollars 
for use in the U.S., money manipulators 
presumably return to the black market, 
where almost any currency can be bought 
with other currencies if enough is paid. 


Lesson learned 


New York’s Representative Ken- 
neth B. Keating (R.) tossed a brief but 
pointed bill into the hopper last week: 

“No justice or judge of the United 
States shall testify as to the character or 
reputation of any person in any action 
in any court of the United States.” 

Keating’s inspiration was obvious: 
Supreme Court Justices Stanley Reed and 


Felix Frankfurter, who appeared on be- 
half of Alger Hiss. 


People’s affairs 


Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in $9,299,983,874 


Since July 1 the Government 
has spent $13,145,472,936 


Congress has appropriated this 
$19,763,060,769 


Still unspent from past appro- 


priations 


$46,008,938,357 


The Government 
$256,764,822,308 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


by Wheeler McMillen 





How necessary, Mr. President? 


It seems that if you know the 
right people at the right time you can 
make considerable money without 
much work. One good place to know 
people appears to be in the pure and 
fertile state of Missouri. 

Had you happened to be friendly 
with the right regional director of the 
War Assets Administration, you might 
have known about those buildings at 
Camp Crowder, near Neosho. You 
could have leased 153 of those build- 
ings for a modest $11,270 per year. 

Perhaps you had no use for 153 
buildings. However, you might have 
known someone else who knew that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
wanted storage space for grain. You 
might have found out that the CCC 
was willing to pay $382,201.11 to use 
the buildings for 20 months. So, by 
leasing the space from War Assets, 
and subleasing it to Commodity Credit, 
you could make upwards of $300,000. 

All this, according to Senator 
John Williams of Delaware and Sena- 
tor James Kem of Missouri, has taken 
place. Five Missourians incorporated 
to swing the deal. One had a contract 
by which he was paid $5,500 a month 
to take care of the same buildings 
War Assets leased to his little crowd 
for less than $1,000 a month. 

The regional director of War As- 
sets was partner in an automobile 
agency; the other partner, a former 
Democratic candidate for Governor of 
Missouri, was one of the boys who did 
the leasing. 

The company was formed Sept. 
12, 1949. The lease from War Assets 
was made Sept. 15. The sublease to 
CCC was signed Sept. 19. Know the 
right people and things happen fast. 

Who will explain why the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation could not 
have leased the storage facilities direct 
from the War Assets Administration 
for $1 a year. Or $2 for that matter? 


% * * 


Then perhaps someone will ex- 
plain something else. We are always 
told that “the interest on the national 
debt has to be paid.” That sounds 
honest, even though the interest pay- 
ments now are nearly $6 billion. 

The Government provides capital 
to a number of Government corpora- 
tions. Among these are the Panama 
Railroad Co., the Production Credit 
Corporations, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and others. When these 
corporations have on hand more “cap- 
ital” than they need, they invest it in 
Government securities. The Treasury 
pays interest on the securities. 
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Kem. He asks an investigation of Mis- 
sourians who knew the right people. 


Thus the taxpayer pays interest 
twice. He pays interest on the money 
the Treasury borrows from the public. 
He forks up the interest on the money 
the Treasury borrows from these Gov- 
ernment corporations. According to a 
report by Comptroller General Lind- 
say Warren, sometimes more than two 
thirds of the capital provided to Gov- 
ernment corporations is “excess.” The 
interest becomes thereby a means for 
the corporations to get and use more 
money from the public than Congress 
actually appropriates. The Railroad 
Retirement Fund plays a similar game. 

Here is a fair amount of “interest 
on the national debt,” several millions 
of dollars, which one doubts has to 
be paid. 

* * *% 

Senator Kem and others have 
asked for investigation of the Com- 
modity Credit leases and other irregu- 
larities charged against Department of 
Agriculture employes. He points out 
that price-support funds, administered 
by CCC, are neither appropriated by 
Congress nor effectively supervised by 
the General Accounting Office. Sena- 
tors report they’ve heard of situations 
worse than the Camp Crowder case. 

*% * *% 


President Truman recently 
said that Federal expenditures “are 
all made for purposes that are neces- 
sary to our national welfare; and our 
budget is as tight and solid as we can 
make it.” 

Would he consider those leases 
necessary to our national welfare? Or 
those double interest payments of sev- 
eral millions? 





WASHINGTON TALK 


Millionaires — 
for a few minutes 


The first day on the job he picked 
up a bundle of $20 bills, closed his right 
hand over imaginary dice, and shouted: 
“Oh, brother, 80 grand! Shoot the 
works!” But a week later the fizz was 
gone. He grumbled about having to han- 
dle “tons of filthy stuff.” 

He was one of eight laborers, em- 
ployed by the Treasury Department’s De- 
struction Committee, who one day last 
week burned up $29 million. It was an 
average day. The men—carefully checked 
for honesty and reliability—get $2,735 a 
year. 

In the last fiscal year they incin- 
erated 1,490,022,294 pieces of currency 
with a face value of $6,746,972,715, 
thousands of tons of stamps and money 
spoiled in printing, counterfeit notes, 
seized narcotics and other material in 
three special furnaces called “security 
destructors” at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing Annex. 

The doomed money—87% of it $1 
bills—is unfit for further use. Frayed, 
torn and thinned in exchange and in 
men’s pockets and ladies’ pocketbooks 
(women are more careful of it), it is 
picked out by local bank tellers, traded 
for fresh bills at Federal Reserve Banks. 

Useless Loot. Federal Reserve 
Banks count out the worn money in 
stacks of 4,000. These are cut in two 
lengthwise and the halves are canceled. 
The lower halves are mailed to the De- 
struction Committee. When they reach 
Washington—and only then—the upper 
halves are mailed. Purpose is to circum- 
vent bandits. There have been a few such 
robberies—profitless to the robbers. 

After audit, the money is consigned 








to the furnaces under the watchful eyes 
of at least two members of the seven-man 
Destruction Committee, long headed by 
John F. Moran, a former lawyer. The 
fires burn four hours. Then the commit- 
teemen poke in the residue to make sure 
that only a granular ash remains. 

Up to 1940 the Treasury ground, 
steamed and chemically treated the out- 
worn paper, sold the pulp to makers of 
novelties who made copies of the Wash- 
ington Monument and the Capitol. But 
when it was learned that the novelties 
contained litthe pulp and much plaster 
of paris and that the cost of shipping the 
pulp was more than Uncle Sam got for 
it, the Treasury went in for burning. 

Moran and his assistant, J. R. Vieh- 
mann, are constantly besieged with ques- 
tions about their job. Men surrounded by 
so much money definitely wear an air of 
distinction. 


Red tape is real 


The symbol of bureaucratic delay 
and inaction, red tape, still ties things 
up in Washington. 

Last fortnight the General Services 
Administration had on hand 6,670 spools 
of red tape—%e6 of an inch wide, 72 
yards to the spool—after supplying 27,- 
912 spools in the fiscal year 1951 to Con- 
gress, the Archives and other arms of the 
Government. 

That 1951 demand represented 1,710 
miles, enough to stretch from Washington 
to beyond Laramie, Wyo. It cost $12,- 
259.56, at 44¢ a spool. 

The tape, known officially as “53- 
T-1330, tape, cotton, red, linen-finish,” 
meets fascinating specifications: “A tol- 
erance in width of plus or minus 42 inch 
is allowed. The number of warp threads 
shall be not less than 19, the tensile 
strength not less than 25 pounds. ... 
It should be warranted not to run, crock 
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Money to burn. For Robert Smith, it’s just a dirty job! (SEE: Millionaires) 
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Pathfinder 
Here it is. Dorothy Corkery checks on 
the real stuff. (SEE: Red tape) 


or fade. Dye fastness shall be tested at 
70° Fahrenheit. .. .” 

Symbolism aside, red tape, used for 
the most part to tie up documents, owes 
its existence to the fact that it doesn’t 
cut into them like string, doesn’t show 
as much dirt as white tape. 


South Westerner 


A prized possession of Senator 
Kenneth McKellar (D.-Tenn.) is an au- 
tographed picture of Roy Rogers, hero of 
movies of the old West. With all the zest 
of a small boy, McKellar, dean of the 
Senate, at 82 eagerly watches cowboy 
films on television and in Washington 
theaters. He’s seen hundreds of them. 

McKellar, a bachelor who went to 
Congress 39 years ago, has served con- 
tinuously in the Senate since 1917. The 
Senate has been so busy lately that 
McKellar hasn’t had much chance to pur- 
sue his passion. But there was a time 
when he prowled the capital’s neighbor- 
hoods in his big Cadillac in the hope of 
finding some obscure little movie house 
placarding a Western he hadn’t seen. 


The waste-basket (19) 


On July 17 Representative Thomas 
B. Curtis (R.-Mo.) wrote to the Army 
about a mix-up in the payment of a sol- 
dier’s allotment to three dependent chil- 
dren. On July 26 the Army wrote it was 
looking into the matter. On Aug. 11, 13 
and twice on Aug. 28, the Army wrote it 
was looking into the matter. On Aug. 29 
it teletyped that it was looking into the 
matter. On Aug. 30 it sent a copy of the 
teletype. On Sept. 4 it said it was giving 
the matter attention. Last week, the three 
children were still waiting for the allot- 
ment checks. 
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Building strength at Ottawa 


New allies and more equality will aid 


NATO's defenses against Russia 


For six days in Ottawa the minis- 
ters from the 12 North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization countries hammered away at 
each other in French and English in the 
Gothic, copper-spired Canadian Houses 
of Parliament. They emerged last week 
with these significant decisions: 

1. Greece and Turkey, with 600,000 
to 750,000 men under arms, will be in- 
vited to join the alliance. Their entry 
will stretch the great arc of resistance 
to Russia from the Arctic to the Black 
Sea and give powerful protection to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s right flank. 

2. Immediate steps will be taken to 
knit together more closely—on economic, 
financial and cultural fronts—the part- 
ners of the Atlantic community. A five- 
nation committee was set up to work on 
non-military phases of the coalition. 

The first decision was a U.S. triumph, 


Our 38 Allies 
~ 


ye. 


engineered by Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. President Truman called it a 
“magnificent” job. Smaller powers at first 
opposed the bid to Greece and Turkey. 
They feared new commitments, command 
problems, “dilution” of the concept of a 
North Atlantic community. Given assur- 
ance that General Eisenhower would com- 
mand in the Eastern Mediterranean, they 
gave in. 

Parliaments of 11 countries and the 
U.S. Senate must approve the invitation 
to Greece and Turkey before it can be 
tendered. Final inclusion of the two new 
members may take months. 

United Powers. The second deci- 
sion—a victory for the small nations, 
spearheaded by Canada—may have the 
greater meaning historically. In an “Ot- 
tawa Declaration,” the Atlantic Council 
called for continued work “to consol- 
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Grand Alliance. The North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization’s Ottawa in- 
vitation to Greece and Turkey gives the 
United States, in effect, two new allies. 
When arrangements are completed to 
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bring West Germany into NATO we 
will have 38 allies. This grand alliance 
is tied together by five mutual assist- 
ance pacts drawn in the spirit of “one 
for all and all for one.” It includes the 


idate the North Atlantic community” and 
to remove “all obstacles which hinder 
such co-operation on an equal footing.” 

British Foreign Secretary Herbert 
Morrison hopefully predicted a time of 
“common citizenship . . . with all the bar- 
riers to thought, travel, trade and under- 
standing swept away.” 

This was the Council’s seventh meet- 
ing. Harmony marked the brief introduc- 
tory session in the lofty green-and-gold 
Commons chamber. Canadian Prime Min- 
ister Louis St. Laurent spoke solemnly of 
“this most anguishing time in world his- 
tory,” urged firm “moral positions while 
we develop our strength.” 

But there was less than harmony 
when the 32 foreign, finance and defense 
ministers and their aides got down to 
cases. Behind closely-guarded doors, they 
were “brutally frank.” 

The Limit. Bluntest of all was U.S. 
Secretary of the Treasury John W. Sny- 
der. To hints that General Eisenhower’s 
goals might not be met unless the U.S. 
footed more of the bill, Snyder retorted 
that this nation would not go beyond 
present commitments in meeting Euro- 
pean deficits. At the same time he ac- 
knowledged that the strain of arming and 
inflation was causing real hardships. 

Europe will, however, get additional 
help from U.S. spending of perhaps $500 
million on overseas supply purchases, 
soldiers’ pay and airfields, roads, com- 
munications and other facilities. General 
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Pathfinder 


top industrial nations, which control 
most of the world’s strategic materials. 
Never before in peace have so many 
nations united in common cause—to 
stand off the threat of aggression. 
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Eisenhower sent a message to the Council 
asking for faster rearmament and re- 
cruitment. But the smaller nations re- 
peatedly pointed out the peril of build- 
ing a defense machine so rapidly that eco- 
nomic stability suffers. To drag their liv- 
ing standards lower would invite the 
growth of communism within, even if the 
wall to hold out communism rose higher. 

The smaller nations said frankly that 
they thought the U.S. was pressing too 
hard for production without adequate 
consideration of their difficulties. They 
showed, too, that they did not relish the 
game of “follow the leader,” with the 
U.S., Britain and France making deci- 
sions on their own, and then handing 
them to the little partners for acceptance. 

Italy, speaking through Premier Al- 
cide de Gasperi, called for revision of the 
“discriminatory” Italian Peace Treaty 
and its eventual elimination. The role of 
West Germany in the master plan of de- 
fense also came up for discussion as the 
Big Three powers—the U.S., Britain and 
France—reported on their Washington 
agreement to give considerable sovereign- 
ty to the Bonn government. 

Active Alliance. Out of the Ottawa 
talks came a better understanding, prom- 
ise of more frequent Council meetings 
(the next one is scheduled for Rome in 
November) and a seat for each of the 
countries on a “balance sheet” commit- 
tee which will assess military needs 
against economic abilities. 

“World-shattering decisions” had not 
been expected, since the Council con- 
vened largely to receive progress reports 
from NATO’s subsidiary bodies. But 
many of the representatives felt that the 
Ottawa conference, binding the partners 
more closely together than at any time in 
the 30 months of NATO’s life, may prove 
to be one of the most fruitful yet held. 





Glasgow Bulletin 
A Tory dig at Clement Attlee. “Trou- 
bles and more troubles.” (SEE: British) 
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Carballal. “I think everybody would come to America if they could.” (SEE: Spain) 


José comes back from Spain 


An American cab driver reports on his homeland 


José Carballal is. back driving his 
taxicab in Hopewell, N.J. He first came 
to the U.S. 30 years ago; now he owns 
two taxis. The Hopewell post office and 
a store rent space in his new corner 
building, where he lives with his wife 
Anna and their four children in a second- 
floor apartment. Both are citizens. This 
summer Joe and Anna flew to Spain for 
a ten-week vacation with relatives. Last 
week Joe told PATHFINDER how average 
folks get along in Spain: 


“American dollars buy much now 
in Spain. One fellow worked in the U.S. 
most of his life, then went back to Beil- 
antara, my home town. His Social Securi- 
ty checks, $66 a month, are mailed to 
him by our Government, although he 
was never a citizen. That gives him 3,300 
pesetas. It is more than a successful doc- 
tor or lawyer earns. So he can live rich. 

“Beilantara has 51 houses, no auto- 
mobiles, no plumbing, maybe seven or 
eight radios. People turn on the radio 
only for news because they wish to save 
electricity. For one light they pay 6 
pesetas 80 centavos a month, less than 
14¢. 

“All the people can get jobs, but 
nobody earns very much. Beilantara is 
near La Corufia, a big port on the north- 
west coast. The man who drives a truck- 
load of fish from La Corufia to Madrid, 
18 hours and 500 miles each way, gets 46¢ 
a day. A first-class baker gets 40¢, the 
state policeman $13 a month, the rail- 
road station agent $16. 

“T think everybody would come to 
America if they could. Some told me: 
‘Get me to America and I will work one 
year for nothing.’ 

Export Only. “Food is plentiful. 
Most families have soup, bread and milk, 
fish, pork, vegetables and fruits, three or 
four times a year some beef. I bought 11 


pounds roast for $2.07. Olive oil is very 
bad; all the good quality is exported. 

“I said nobody earns much. The 
small politicians, maybe they do not 
earn it, but they make lots of money. Few 
are honest. Many of them are new rich. 
This is not the fault of Franco but is 
just the habit of most politicians in 
Spanish countries. 

No Hitler. “Franco is a dictator but 
not like Mussolini and Hitler. The news- 
papers are censored. They must be care- 
ful, but the ordinary man can say what- 
ever he wants about Franco and nobody 
does anything about it. 

“If Franco says he has 2 million 
soldiers, I think he has more. Every- 
where are many soldiers. Every young 
man must serve 18 months. But the 
uniforms are poor and the weapons are 
old. 

“Everybody hates communism and 
wants to fight Communists. I think be- 
cause they are taught by the Church. 

“We Americans should stay friends 
with Spain because the Spanish people 
will fight Communists, whether the 
French and others do or not. And if we 
lend Spain money to build airports and 
arms, I hope we send American contrac- 
tors and engineers to boss the work. 
Otherwise much money will be wasted.” 


British elections: 
high Tory hopes 


Along London’s Fleet Street this 
week newsmen were predicting that the 
Conservatives would win a Parliament 
working majority of from 30 to 60 seats 
in the Oct. 25 election. Optimists at Con- 
servative Party headquarters forecast a 
Tory margin of about 100 seats. In pri- 
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vate but not in public, top leaders of the 
Labor Party confessed they didn’t think 
the Tory estimate would be far off. 

All forecasters based their predic- 
tions on what happened in the last gen- 
eral election (February 1950) and what 
has happened since. At the polls in 1950, 
the Socialists retained control of the gov- 
ernment they won in the landslide of 
1945. They got 46.4% of the votes to 
41.7% for the Tories and other right- 
wing parties, won a paper-thin majority 
of six votes in the 625-seat House of Com- 
mons. The narrowest of margins decided 
contests for 180 seats in 1950. Dopesters 
figure that if only 1% of those who voted 
the Socialist ticket in 1950 swing to the 
Tories, Winston Churchill’s party will 
win by 17 seats. 

Victory on Paper. But the Tories 
count on a greater swing. The latest 
British Gallup Poll showed 50.5% of 
those questioned favoring the Conserva- 
tives to 38% for the Socialists—a 12.5% 
edge for the Tories. Tory | statisticians 
figure it would require only a 9% na- 
tional margin to give them a majority of 
about 100 seats in the House of Commons. 

The average Briton was in a tough 
spot on Election Day, 1950. He was 
plagued by inflation, rising prices, short- 
ages of food, fuel, housing and other 
essentials. Today he is equally bad off. 

The Socialist policy of soak-the-rich 
taxation and discarding free competition 
in favor of state-run industries is partly 
responsible for Britain’s economic plight. 
Conservative campaigners quickly put the 
finger on that fact. Sir David Maxwell 
Fyffe, who is certain to be named At- 
torney General if the Tories win, said: 
“Nationalization has failed. Killing the 
reward for effort is unprofitable spite. 
No one—worker or capitalist—will re- 
main satisfied with the [Socialist] excuse 
that vast government spending does not 
affect the cost of living.” 

Many a worker who marked a ballot 
for the Socialists in 1945 and 1950 agreed. 
Said Tom Johnstone, London railway por- 
ter: “This ruddy gang’s nationalized 
themselves out o’ power. I’m a Socialist 
m’self, but I can’t see how the Churchill 
blokes can lose.” 

Lost Exports. The world race to re- 
arm, which has zoomed prices of raw ma- 
terials everywhere, has had a devastating 
effect on British economy and has made 
the going tougher for the Attlee govern- 
ment. Britain pays 40% more for imports 
than it did before the Korean War. More- 
over, it has had to hike prices 20% on 
the goods it sells abroad. Because of the 
requirements of the arms program Britain 
can no longer spare as much steel for 
the goods which sell best—automobiles 
and machinery. And since Britain ex- 
ports less, its trade deficit is now greater 
than it was during the 1949 crisis. 

Whether the decision goes to the 
Tories or to the Socialists, the average 
Briton will have to keep his belt tight for 
a long time to come. The election will 
give voters a choice of hard times under 
Clement Attlee’s Socialists or hard times 
under Churchill’s Conservatives. 
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George VI and daughter Elizabeth. Will he give up the throne? (SEE: King) 


An ailing King worries Britain 


Princess Elizabeth may take the throne as Regent 


For weeks Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Elizabeth, first in line to suc- 
ceed her father on Britain’s throne, has 
been taking lessons in the ancient art 
of queenship from an expert—her 84- 
year-old grandmother, Queen Mother 
Mary. 

The Princess has put those lessons 
into practice by taking over some of the 
minor duties of her ailing father, George 
VI. This week it appeared that at 25 she 
may soon have to take over an increased 
share of his responsibilities, if not the 
whole job. 

On Sunday the King underwent an 
operation for lung resection. Medical au- 
thorities describe this as removal of all 
or part of a lung. London reports, uncon- 
firmed by the nine eminent specialists 
who advised the operation, were that the 


King was suffering from a tumor or 
cancer. 

Power of the Throne. Under Brit- 
ain’s Constitution the 55-year-old King 
is no mere figure head. By law he con- 
fers frequently with the Prime Minister 
and his Privy Councilors on affairs of 
state. He gives careful attention to all 
bills brought to him for signing. On trav- 
els about the country he studies social 
and economic problems. 

Few Britons think the King will ab- 
dicate, but if he faces long convalescence 
he may decide to step aside—at least tem- 
porarily—and appoint Elizabeth as Re- 
gent with full power to rule. Or he may 
delegate his authority to a council of 
state. Likely members: Princess Eliza- 
beth; Princess Margaret; his brother, 
the Duke of Gloucester; his sister; the 





Britain votes. Stars show winning parties in past elections. (SEE: British) 
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Princess Royal. Possible fifth member: 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The King has a Nov. 26 date to open 
the new Parliament which will be elected 
Oct. 25. If he is going to step aside he 
probably will announce his decision be- 
fore then. 


Battered Hamburg 
comes to life 


Hamburg, Germany, was Europe’s 
worst bombed city. The Allies pasted it 
with 86 raids. The worst was in July 
1943. The British RAF showered it with 
incendiary bombs, killed 46,000, left 
another 10,000 buried in rubble, kindled 
fires that raged for weeks, flattened 
250,000 of Hamburg’s 556,000 homes. 
Today Hamburg is rebuilding from the 
ruins. PATHFINDER’S Cornell Acheson 
visited the city last month. Here is his 
story of its comeback and of the former 
American citizen who helped make it 
possible: 


Five years ago the port of Ham- 
burg, the city’s economic heart, was a 
shambles of battered docks, flattened 
sheds and twisted cranes. The bones of 
2,984 sunken wrecks clogged shipping 
lanes. Navigating the 1,500 acres of 


Pebindae dation 
Brauer. “We have only started with 
Hamburg.” (SEE: Battered) 


waterways was as risky as a barefoot 
walk at midnight through a city dump. 
Today the port of Hamburg, 60 miles up 
the Elbe from the North Sea, is humming. 
It’s on its way back to its pre-war rank 
as Europe’s third largest shipping cen- 
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Weather report: France—Cloudy 
and windy with some fall of govern- 
ments. —Radio Belgrade. 


A sick Polish peasant went to a 
doctor and asked what he should do to 
stay alive. 

“In the first place,” said the doctor, 
“be sure and sign the peace petition.” 

—Szpilki, Warsaw. 


After carefully reading reports of 
proceedings in the Iranian House, we 
can’t make out whether its Parliament- 
ary rules are based on lacrosse or 
‘hockey. —Toronto Star. 


A statue of Germany’s famous 
statesman, Count Bismarck, was re- 
moved from the East Zone town of 
Magdeburg. 

The next day a sign appeared in 
its place. It read: Gone to Moscow for 
indoctrination, will be back soon— 
signed, Otto von Bismarck. 

—Der Stern, Hamburg, Germany. 


A small nervous man met Dr. 
Niels Bohr on the street. Coming face to 
face with the highest authority on atomic 
research, the man lost no time in bring- 
ing up a problem which had evidently 
bothered him for some time. 

“Tell me, Professor,” the little man 
pleaded, “is it possible that one single hy- 
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drogen bomb might destroy the world?” 

Dr. Bohr attempted to evade the 
subject, but the man persisted. At last 
the scientist shrugged his shoulders. 
“Perhaps,” he said in a consoling man- 
ner, “but what then? After all, Earth is 
only one of the minor planets.” 


—Lollands Tidende, Denmark. 


A large Paris hotel requires that 
after midnight all guests give their 








ter. Rows of sheds and warehouses, new 
bridges and floating landing stages and 
279 miles of railroad have been built to 
accommodate ocean-going ships and river 
barges. 

Business Picks Up. In 1946 only 
a scant 100,000 tons of goods moved 
through the port. This year the port. 
owned and operated by the city, expects 
to handle 13 million tons. By 1953 Ham- 
burg hopes to step up capacity to 16 mil- 
lion tons a year, which will be 75% of 
pre-war capacity. So far Hamburg has 
spent $8 million on port reconstruction. 
It will take $65 million to finish. 

Shipbuilding, a big pre-war industry 
on Hamburg’s waterfront, also is picking 
up. It got a big lift in April when the 
Allied High Commission relaxed rules 
which limited construction to ships of 
7,200 tons with a top speed of 12 knots, 
and those only for foreign buyers. Today 
only warships are taboo. Three Ham- 
burg concerns—with facilities for build- 
ing vessels up to 20,000 tons—and 70 
small craft construction companies have 
a backlog of orders that will keep them 
busy through 1953. 

Industrious Hamburgers are equally 
proud of the job that has been done in 
the city proper. War left 35% of the 
city’s 466 square miles covered with 
rubble. Only about a third has been 
cleared away. But Hamburg has built 
34,000 new homes, has another 22,000 


names to the doorkeeper. One night a 
Spanish nobleman entered and an- 
nounced proudly: “Senor de Gonzales 
de Veraqua y Miraflore y Martinezy...” 
“Okay,” grumbled the doorkeeper, 
“Jet the last one close the door.” 
—Revue de la Pensée Francaise, Paris. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

Strict Marxists believe that “re- 
ligion is the opium of the people.” Ac- 
cordingly, the Polish regime has for- 
bidden anyone to sign his name with a 
cross. 


Pour Tous, Geneva, Switzertand 


East-West trade talks. “. . . as we were saying: 10,000 gallons of Iron Curtain 
anti-rust solution in exchange for 100,000 key-hole makers for secret agents.” 
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under way. The downtown business sec- 
tion has been 90% rebuilt. The city’s 
population, including 160,000 refugees 
from Soviet Germany only 40 miles to the 
east, has climbed back to 1.6 million, 
only 100,000 short of its 1938 mark. 

Local Boy. The vigorous, guiding, 
goading personality behind Hamburg’s 
comeback is Mayor Max Brauer, 64, a 
former naturalized American citizen. 

At 14 he left school to work in a 
glass factory. He joined the labor move- 
ment and the SPD (Social Democratic 
Party), promptly was blacklisted by em- 
ployers. He worked for a consumer’s co- 
operative, soldiered in World War I, 
came back home and went into politics. 
In four years he was Mayor of suburban 
Altona, a post he held for ten years until 
a Sunday morning in 1933. 

News of the Nazi victory in Reich- 
stag elections came through the night 
before. Well aware that Hitler had labor 
leaders marked for the concentration 
camp, Brauer slipped out of town hours 
before local Nazi thugs came looking for 
him. In time his family joined him and 
he worked in the labor movement in 
Geneva, Paris and Nanking, China, be- 
fore he came to the U.S. in 1936. He 
worked for the American Federation of 
Labor, became a U.S. citizen in 1941. 
The war over, the AFL sent him to Ger- 
many in 1946 as head of a fact-finding 
mission to draw up plans for aiding trade 
unions. 

His Honor. Hamburg leaders liked 
his American-acquired “get-things-done” 
technique, offered him the job of mayor. 
Brauer accepted, gave up his U.S. citizen- 
ship. Short, squat and hot-tempered, he 
has worked himself to near nervous col- 
lapse by five years of alternate cajoling, 
threatening and encouraging. 

Before the war Hamburg’s ship- 
building industry employed 35,000; now 
it has jobs for only 16,000 because two 
of the biggest concerns remain dis- 
mantled skeletons. 

And until the port is completely re- 
built thousands who would normally work 
on the docks must seek hard-to-find jobs 
or remain idle. 

Though unemployment _ usually 
breeds communism, Reds on labor coun- 
cils in 53 Hamburg factories employing 
70,000 men have dropped from 8.6% in 
1950 to 4.6% this year. 

Officials at Bonn, West Germany’s 
capital, know what Brauer is doing at 
Hamburg. There was a rumor he would 
be asked to head a mission to the U.S. 
Asked about it, Brauer replied: “Why? 
I am doing things here, things I can 
see. I like that. And we have only 
started with Hamburg.” 


Casualty report 


United States casualties in Korea 
climbed to 83,257 last week. The De- 
fense Department listed 12,392 killed in 
action, 58,527 wounded, 12,338 missing 
in 65 weeks of undeclared war. 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 


A whirlwind election 





a 


As contrasted with Americans, 
the English people are often pictured 
as deliberate and slow-moving. That 
isn’t true in their politics. 

Labor Day of the year preceding 
a Presidential election is the tradi- 
tional date for politics to begin warm- 
ing up in the U.S. It was so this year. 
The past month has seen plenty of 
preliminary activity, looking toward 
nominating conventions rather than 
the election 13 months away. 

In England just a month ago there 
were rumors, but no definite evidence, 
that a general election would come 
soon. Now Parliament is about to be 
dissolved, candidates for the next 
House of Commons have been selected 
and the campaign is already in full 
swing. On Oct. 25 the British people 
will make their choice. 

Here we are still in the prelim- 
inary stage—discussing whether the 
President will run again, and who has 
the edge as the Republican candidate. 


There is a good argument in the 
question of whether the American or 
British election system is the better. 

Our regular schedule, allowing as 
much time as desired for organization 
and campaigning, has the advantage 
of letting the electorate consider every 
factor. It has the disadvantage of em- 
phasizing promises rather than per- 
formance. The average Congressman 
must begin the work for re-election 
when he takes his seat. 

In Great Britain it’s exactly the 
opposite. The date of a general elec- 
tion is unpredictable and _ usually 
comes as a surprise to everyone ex- 
cept the Prime Minister and his closest 
advisers. So the campaign is neces- 
sarily a whirlwind affair, with a great 
deal left unsaid. But when the new 
Parliament is chosen, its members can 
get down to work without worrying 
about the next political test, since no- 
body knows when that will come. 

The British system gives one big 
advantage to the party in power. Its 
leader—the Prime Minister—can usu- 
ally choose the date of voting which 
he thinks will be most advantageous. 


Mr. Attlee obviously selected 
Oct. 25 so as to have the voting before 
the advent of cold weather. Everyone 
anticipates an unpleasant winter in 
Britain. Prices are rising fast; there 
is insufficient coal for the heating of 
homes and the operation of factories. 
If it is a hard winter the inadequacy 
of food and clothing will be pro- 





Prime Minister. Attlee fears the po- 
litical dangers of a cold winter. 


nounced. The Conservatives say these 
difficulties are largely the result of 
socialism. The Labor Party asserts 
they are the inevitable aftermath of 
the last war, and have been met by 
“equality of sacrifice.” To that Win- 
ston Churchill retorts that socialism 
has served only to kill initiative, cur- 
tail production and make everyone 
miserable. Then Laborites laugh. 

The brevity of the campaign will 
emphasize bitterness. But brevity also 
means that after the voting there will 
be less resentment than results from 
protracted recriminations. 

Labor, as the party in power, has 
the advantage of choosing the election 
date. But the Conservatives will make 
it clear just why October was selected. 
The British people are deeply appre- 
hensive. Fear of the future is a potent 
force in affecting popular judgment, 
and the Conservatives will play upon 
this fear. 
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This British election comes 
just 20 months after the last. On Feb. 
23, 1950, the Labor Party lost the 
heavy majority given to it in 1945, 
skinned through to victory on a minor- 
ity of the popular vote. All the por- 
tents are that now the Conservatives 
will win. 

Whatever the outcome, its effect 
on our own deliberate campaign will 
be pronounced—the more so because 
that is just getting under way. The 
voting in Britain will be watched by 
every American candidate for its in- 
fluence on his own chances, with the 
voters of his—and your—constituency. 
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of consumer goods. 

HE BOUGHT TELEVISION SETS frantically last year, only to find these "sure to 
get scarce" items plentiful in 1951. Same thing happened with 
washers, autos, and radios. 

NOW AN IRONIC SITUATION EXISTS. For the first time, a real shortage of durable 
consumer goods looms, and the customer doesn't believe it. He's 
heard the cry of "wolf" before. 

NATIONAL PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATOR Manly Fleischmann wasn't kidding the other 
day when he painted a dismal picture for civilian supplies in 1952. 
Soft goods like men's and women's clothing won't be scarce but there 
will be an average cutback of 40% to 50% in the durables. That means 
fewer cars, refrigerators and ranges-——no matter how many paycheck 
dollars are available. Steel-made goods especially will be scarce. 

THE AUTO INDUSTRY, for example, is just swinging into real production, with 
heavy use of steel and copper. There's some production, of course, 
of jeeps, Army trucks, gunsights, artillery ammunition, rockets and 
fire control instruments. But big new construction like Chrysler's 
tank plant at Newark, Del., and Ford's arsenal at Livonia, Mich., 
have only begun to absorb scarce materials. 


sting out of the recent OPS-approved boosts in the prices of new 
cars. The market should stay high as dealers prepare for the inevit— 
able new-—car shortage. 

MORE AND MORE, businessmen are going to have to watch where they put their 
Signs and billboards. Many cities now insist that signs be propor- 
tional in size to the store behind it; others ban signs which hang 
over the sidewalk. Star sign-control cities: Madison, Kenosha, 
Janesville and Racine in Wisconsin; Washington, D.C., Winnetka, 

Ill., New Rochelle, N.Y., Hartford and Westport, Conn. : 

UNSIGHTLY HIGHWAY BILLBOARDS, especially, are on their way out. At least 19 
states now require highway department approval of billboards adjacent 
to roads. One hitch: Signs mounted out of the state's right-of-way 
area are difficult to control. 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT is making increasing use of a morale—promoting device 
which industry has used for years——the employe suggestion program. 
Big posters in the halls of Government buildings promise rewards to 
employes who turn in good ideas for increasing Federal efficiency. 
For every dollar paid out, the U.S. has saved more than $30. 


It enables the Corps' seagoing dredges to dig channels at a rate 40% 
faster than before. t 

NOT ALL IDEAS ARE QUITE SO REWARDING to the individual or the Government. 
Probably the most striking instance thus far: The Patent Office gave 
one of its examiners a $10 check for this novel proposal—-that torn 
paper be mended with cellophane tape. In another case, an Air Force 
WAF suggested saving thousands of dollars annually by eliminating the 
suspender buttons on GI pants (she had observed that most soldiers 
wore belts). She drew nothing but a reply that military "fitness" 
wouldn't permit it. 

THREE SUPERMARKET CHAINS-——Safeway, A&P and Food Fair-——have complained that un- 
workable OPS price ceilings are keeping beef from their shelves. 
There is plenty of beef on the hoof, but many packers and distribu- 
tors are apparently holding back cattle for a revision of ceilings. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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The new boom in oil 


It promises more wealth to the Northwest, 


more fuel to our growing war machine 


Your chances of finding oil while 
digging a water well aren’t very good. 
And the odds against your sighting a 
seepage of oil in your back yard are phe- 
nomenal. But there’s still a chance that 
oil is under your back yard, or beneath 
that pasture up the road—perhaps two 
miles below the surface. 

One of the oil industry’s 700 prob- 
ing geophysical crews, with their seis- 
mographs and gravity meters, might find 
evidence of it. And some small wildcat 
driller or large producer—gambling then 
on the 44-to-1 odds against discovering 
a profitable quantity of oil or gas—might 
risk from $50,000 to a million dollars or 
more in a drilling operation. 

Look what happened in North Da- 
kota. The geologists had long said there 
should be oil there. The subsurface of the 
prairie seemed much like the oil-rich 
ground of Texas. But years of off again, 
on again exploratory drilling produced 
only dry holes. Many oil men let their 
leases run out. New leases granting oil 
exploration rights could be had for a 
dime an acre. 

Headline News. Early last April, 
on Clarence Iverson’s farm—a few miles 
from Tioga, N.D., and only five miles 
from a 10,000-foot dry hole punched 13 
years before—the Amerada Petroleum 
Corp. struck oil just short of 11,000 feet 
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down. It began to flow at a comfortable 
250-barrel-a-day rate. 

Within two hours after the Willis- 
ton, N.D., Herald flashed news of the dis- 
covery—hundreds of miles from any 
other commercial production—Amerada’s 
stock shot up six points. Nearly every 
large oil company and many emall ones 
rushed to get or supplement their ex- 
ploration-lease holdings. Rockbottom 
price rose to 25¢ an acre; for land near 
Iverson No. 1 well, oil men paid up to 
$5 an acre bonus for signing, plus a 
promise of $1 an acre for ten years.* 

One well-to-do wheat farmer put a 
second Cadillac in his garage. 

Another, reflecting his cautious Nor- 
wegian ancestry, shrewdly sold just 
enough of the mineral rights on his 160- 
acre farm to give him precisely the $6,000 
he needed to build a new barn. 

Boom Town. Cars with Texas and 
Oklahoma license plates jammed Willis- 
ton streets, and brought an acute housing 
problem to the little town of 6,000. A 
few local entrepreneurs turned rent 
gougers, at least in the minds of invading 
geophysical crews. But most local activity 
was constructive: The community-built 
$750,000 hotel, nearly completed, will 


*The usual lease runs from five to ten years, 
gives the owner a 12%4% royalty on the value of 
any oil or gas produced from his land. 





Department of repeared 
Oil in bombs. In Korea, fiery napalm 
(jellied gasoline) helps U.S. troops. 


soon get a new wing; builders are rush- 
ing housing projects. 

The Herald added a special oil re- 
porter to its seven-man editorial staff. 
And Dakotans began learning oil’s lingo 
—the meaning of a “drill stem test,” the 
lesser fact that Schlumberger well-testing 
equipment is pronounced after the French 
—“shlum-bare-jay.” But there was reluc- 
tance to go off the deep end of optimism. 

Most residents realized that nobody 
would profit greatly from the new dis- 
covery until more wells were producing 
and the lessors began getting oil royal- 
ties. It was these which have given many 
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Pathfinder, American Petroleum Institute, Bureau of Mines 


Plenty of oil. Proved U.S. reserves are growing despite increased use. A trillion gallons already is known to be recoverable. 
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Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, International 


Oil production. It brings new wealth to 27 states and many foreign countries. 


Kansans, Californians and Texans in- 
comes of $5,000 or more a month, even 
created millionaires and enabled the Ute 
Indians of Utah to set up old age homes. 

Long-range Dakota prospects look 
increasingly good. A second well began 
flowing last month a few miles from Iver- 
son No. 1. This, coupled with new dis- 
coveries in Montana and Canada, indi- 
cates that the entire Williston Basin— 
some 80,000 square miles of Western 
North Dakota, Eastern Montana, North- 
ern South Dakota and Southern Saskatch- 
ewan—may prove a major oil-bearing 
area. It may even link up with rich dis- 
coveries in the Canadian province of Al- 
berta. 

Huge Outlays. So far, of course, 
the Williston Basin’s oil is only a drop 
in the six million ‘barrel bucket the oil 
industry now must fill every day to keep 
running the trains and autos, the tractors 
and jet planes of this mechanized nation. 
And the $50 million the industry has 
spent for Williston Basin leases is tiny by 
comparison with the $1 billion it spends 
annually on leases and exploratory de- 
velopment elsewhere. 

The rearmament program and Korea 
take only about 5% of the nation’s oil 
output. But, added to unprecedented in- 
creases in civilian demand, it has caused 
the industry to make its greatest effort 
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yet, including an anticipated million- 
barrel-a-day increase in refining capacity. 

A few days after the Korean war 
broke out, Rear Admiral B. B. Biggs, 
chief of Petroleum Division of the Muni- 
tions Board, was in Houston, attending 
an oil convention. A call came for him 
from Washington. The services needed 
more “av gas’ —urgently. It wasn’t going 
to be easy: Many companies which built 
facilities in World War II for making 
alkylate, a key aviation gas component, 
had converted them to other uses. 

But when Biggs relayed word of the 
emergency, the oil industry, with Justice 
Department approval, took over. “Almost 
spontaneously,” Biggs said, “men from 
rival companies agreed to pool their fa- 
cilities. ‘You take this area, you take that’ 
was the kind of thing you heard. Organi- 
zation began to tick.” 

Wild Blue Yonder. Even so, it was 
nip and tuck getting enough aviation gas. 
What made it more difficult was a sudden 
shift in service requirements. New planes 
called for gas with a much higher octane 
rating (130-145 instead of 115-130), vir- 
tually cutting in half the use the country 
could make of its alkylate supply. More- 
over, although the services were using 
more jets (which can run even on kero- 
sene), over-all requirements for av gas 
were the greatest since World War II. 





New troop- and cargo-carrying planes 
still use reciprocating engines, more pow- 
erful and gas-hungry than World War 
Il’s. To fly 150,000 gallons of jet fuel 
daily from Japan to Kimpo Airfield at 
Seoul, Korea, for example, required more 
than 190,000 gallons each day of av gas 
in the transports. 

The Navy had a problem all its own. 
Some of its carrier planes were propellor 
jobs, some were jets. Fuel tanks on the 
carriers weren't rigged to carry two types; 
so the jets burned av gas—an admittedly 
wasteful procedure the Navy hopes to 
correct by blending av gas with oil from 
the ships’ tanks to use as jet fuel. This 
would cut carrier range but extend the 
flying time of its planes. 

Too Many Customers. Iran’s na- 
tionalization of British-owned oil fields, 
has caused the U.S. to divert to Europe 
more than 250,000 barrels of oil products 
daily. This adds to the strain on the in- 
dustry. So does increased demand for 
“Navy special” oil. 

But in spite of this, the industry 
doubts seriously that there will be short- 
ages here this winter. If there are, lack 
of transportation—not lack of oil produc- 
tion—will be the bottleneck. The chief 
gripe: Some 300,000 barrels per day are 
backed up in the Texas-New Mexico 
basin, for lack of pipelines. Similarly, 
the Rocky Mountain area complains of a 
100.000-barrel-a-day backup. 

Some Government men think we're 
producing so much we'll run out of oil. 
They point to our increasing depend- 
ence on imports and say we must prepare 
now for the day when we'll need heavy 
output of synthetic fuels. All last month, 
the controversy flared in Washington over 
Interior Secretary Oscar Chapman’s pro- 
motion of a proposed $400 million plant 
in Southern Illinois to convert coal to 
gasoline. Because this process, while 
workable, is not economic, the proposal 
would have the U.S. guarantee sales until 
the mid-1960’s. 

Determination. Oil men point to 
reserves of 26 billion barrels (29.5 billion 
if usable liquid hydrocarbons are count- 
ed), and say the time hasn’t yet come 
when such a plant is necessary; if and 
when it is, the industry will build it. 

The coal-to-gasoline plant would pro- 
duce such defense-vital by-products as 
toluene (used in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives), butadiene (used in synthetic 
rubber), and benzine (used in av gas). 
But oilmen—even some in Secretary 
Chapman’s own shop—say oil produces 
them quicker and cheaper. To them, this 
is but another chapter in the story they've 
been hearing from the Government since 
1908. Then David T. Day of the U/S. 
Geological Survey -predicted that United 
States fields would never yield in excess 
of 24.5 billion barrels. Today, after burn- 
ing oil for 43 years, we have more than 
that in proved reserves. 

Currently, they exceed one trillion 
gallons, enough to last 14 years at the 
present consumption rate even if we don’t 
discover another oil field. 

“No one,” said an East Coast oil 
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Makes short work of long roads—aAn Eaton 2-Speed cuts 
hours off Troutman’s running time on long hauls from grain fields 


to grain elevators. His gasoline costs hit an all-time low, too. 
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“A plump 20% saving in running 
time and gasoline costs”—that’s 
what Eaton 2-Speed Axles mean 
to Arlis Troutman, who operates 
a fleet of hustling Eaton-equipped 
Internationals in the Kansas wheat 
country. 

Here’s how Eaton 2-Speed Axles 
put more dollars in his aang 

First of all, it’s a cinch to start 


hook on a tractor. 

And once on the road, those 
long runs are made in a hurry— 
the high-range gears of the Eaton 
2-Speed mean greater speed with 
an easier working motor. That’s 
where the big time and gas savings 
come in. And both savings are 
plenty big. Repair and mainte- 
nance costs are less, too. 
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Great driver-savers—“Eaton 2- 
Speeds put new ease into the job of truck 
driving,’ driver Ralph Gardner tells Arlis 
Troutman (left). 


a full load of wheat out of a field 
—the low-range gears of the Eaton 
2-Speed provide the pull the job 
takes. No holdups. No need to 


You can pocket more of the 
dollars your trucks earn—ask 
your truck dealer how Eaton 


2-Speed Axles can help you do it. 
The man who started '.-letee 


EATON tional dealer Frank Pilant of Wellington, 


: EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO Kansas (right), agrees with Arlis Troutman 
WA “the that Eaton 2-Speed Axles are tops. Says 
2-SPEED AXLES Pilant: “Most mr see trucks going into trans- 


port or farm hauling are Eaton-equipped.” 
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IT’S A SNAP TO SHIFT 
\ MOVE BUTTON »)p) 


2. PUSH PEDAL™> 


MORE THAN A MILLION IN TRUCKS TODAY 
Other @ Products: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves 


Toppets © Hydraulic Valve Lifters © Valve Seat 
Inserts @ Rotor Pumps @ Conventional Motor Truck Axles 
Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings @ Heater-Defroster 
Units © Spring Washers and Screw Assembly (Springtites) 
Snap Rings © Cold Drawn Steel © Stampings @ Leaf and 
Coil Springs ¢ Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers, 
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NOTED ELECTRONIC 
SCIENTIST OFFERS 
NEW FREE BOOK T0 


HARD OF 
HEARING 


Mr. Sam Posen, eminent Chicago 
acoustical engineer, will send to any 
hard of hearing reader of this mag- 
azine a free copy of the authorita- 
tive book revealing full details of 
; his new wonder elec- 
tronic invention 
which miraculously 
hides deafness. 

This brilliantly il- 
lustrated book dis- 
closes exactly how 
the deaf can hear 
again with a clarity 
and ease they never 
dreamed possible — 
and without a button 
showing in either ear. 

To obtain your copy, which will 
be sent in a plain wrapper without 
cost or obligation, simply address: 
Mr. Sam Posen, President Beltone, 
316-DBeltone Building, 1450 West 
19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. A penny 
postcard will do. 





ball 


Sam Posen, famous 
electronic engineer 
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VALLEY of the SUN* 











Come in Oct., Nov., Dec. for 
your biggest vacation bargain! 
Play 8 uncrowded golf courses. 
Visit Old Mexico, Indian reserva- 
tions, 16 national monuments. 


*Clearest, driest, sunniest U. S. 
resort area, 1895 - 1951 
U. S. Weather Bureau. 


Rest, relax, enjoy superb food, y 







Your oil outlook 


Home-heating oil. Stocks run- 
ning nearly 30% higher than last year, 
even higher in East: No shortage 
likely. 

Gasoline. Stocks averaging 6% 
above last year with big gasoline- 
using season past. No shortage or ra- 
tioning likely, though quality may 
suffer slightly for shortage of lead 
used in tetraethyl lead, the anti-knock 
ingredient. 

Kerosene. Plenty available; sup- 
plies exceed last year’s. 





production boss Iast week, “who really 
lives in the atmosphere of oil seriously 
believes we're running out.” Here are 
reasons oil men advance: 

e @ New geological know-how, espe- 
cially in interpretation of seismograph 
readings, means oil from sources once 
passed over. Among the promising new 
instruments: the magnetometer, a World 
War II submarine-hunting device which 
trails from an airplane and gives evidence 
of oil structure by recording the earth’s 
magnetic fields. 

© @ Geochemistry, the hush-hush line 
of research in many labs, promises when 
fully-developed to indicate the presence 
of liquids underground—not merely fa- 
vorable geological formations. This could 
help especially in locating rich limestone 
reef formations from which nearly one 
third of our oil comes. 

e © Deep-well drilling, made possi- 
ble by better equipment, opens up new 
oil some four miles beneath the earth. 

ee Secondary recovery—squeezing 
more oil out of old fields by means of 
water pressure, gas pressure and other 
methods—is rehabilitating many wells. In 
one Pennsylvania field, where 60,000- 
barrel-a-day production slumped off to 
5,500 in 1907, secondary recovery pushed 
output back in 1937 to 50,000 barrels. 

e @ Catalytic cracking and addition 
of tetraethyl lead, the antiknock com- 
pound, has greatly improved gasoline’s 
quality. A study last year by the Ethyl 
Corp. showed that two gallons of gasoline 
in today’s cars is worth as much as three 





gallons of 1925 gasoline in 1925 cars. 
And, taxes deducted, a gallon costs less 
than then. 

e @ Conservation practices at the 
well, mostly dictated by operator commit- 
tees and state regulations, maintain gas 
pressure, thus permit recovery of more 
oil per field than in the old “everyone 
for himself” days. 

Field Marshal Gerd von Runstedt, 
German commander facing the Allied 
Normandy beachhead, blamed lack of oil 
for Germany’s defeat. There seemed lit- 
tle danger that in the forseeable future 
the U.S. would suffer the same fate. Its 
resources, harnessed by its technology, 
were seeing to that. 


Real estate barter 


Want to trade a cattle ranch for 
warehouses in Boston? A hot-dog stand 
in Miami for a gold mine in California? 
Want to go West, young businessman? 
Or come back East, old rolling stone? 

If so, or if for another reason (like 
avoiding capital-gains taxation which at- 
tends cash sales), property owners prefer 
a real estate trade to sale and reinvest- 
ment, they can get in touch with George 
S. Yost, Chicago realtor. Yost heads the 
new Realtor Traders Club, an offshoot of 
the Chicago Re&l Estate Board. The 
club’s 100 members, drawn from the 
Board’s Brokers Division, meet regularly 
to tell each other what properties are of- 
fered for trade and to facilitate ex- 
changes across the nation. 

National Swap-shop. With some 
3,000 listings for trades on file, Yost 
expects his brainchild to be of special 
benefit to people in small communities, 
where it is difficult to find a local trad- 
ing market. It might be hard, for: in- 
stance, to swap a Minnesota farm for 
land in the South, but Yost could man- 
age it. His method: Exchange the farm 
for property in Chicago; then exchange 
that for Southern land. 

Much in demand right now, Yost re- 
ports, are property in Florida, farms in 
the Ozarks, and Southern motels. Still 
looking for takers: a waterworks in the 
East, and a Chicago South Side night 
club, “completely equipped,” with a six- 
room apartment on the second floor. 


ERL/.ERL!..1I'M RICH... 3 
ITS A ERL WELL... 


CONTINUED 





Ham Fisher 


Oil fever. In the comics, Jerry Leemy finds “erl” in a water well. (SEE: Oil) 
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Nothin’ Friskier! 


! Fire-Chief gives your car instant starts, instant-smooth 





get-a-ways .. . and lofts it over hills like a leaf in the breeze! 


And, best of all, it’s regular priced. 






No, there’s nothing friskier than Fire-Chief — 
the gasoline with emergency power. So fill up at 


your Texaco Dealer. He’s the best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY (ae 





TEXACO 
TEXA DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 
Texaco eS ee distributed in Canada and Latin America RE- CHIEF 
GASOLINE 


TUNE IN: On television—the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE—every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station 
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SCIENCE 


A new TV tube from a hobby shop 


Spare-time invention may solve the color riddle 


Into the bitter color television tug- 
of-war between CBS and RCA, a movie 
company last week exploded the spare- 
time invention of one of the world’s top 
atomic scientists. It was a comparatively 
simple color tube which, its sponsors be- 
lieve, could resolve the industry’s squab- 
ble and speed color television into the 
home. It receives programs in either black 
and white or color, needs no color wheel, 
costs little more than present tubes, and 
can be inexpensively adapted to pick up 
either the CBS (mechanical) or RCA 
(electronic) colorcasts. 

Profitable Rest. The scientist was 
Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, Nobel Prize 
winner and inventor of the atom-smash- 
ing cyclotron. He worked out the idea in 
his home hobby shop, prompted by the 
questions of his children. It was, he said, 
“relaxation” from his work as director 
of the University of California’s Radia- 
tion Laboratory. The company was Para- 
mount Pictures Corp., whose Chromatic 
Television Laboratories teamed with Law- 
rence in the tube’s development. To- 
gether in New York last week they un- 
veiled the result to electronic engineers. 

In the ordinary television tube a 
machine-gun beam of electrons is fired in 
a criss-cross pattern over a coating on 
the inside of the tube’s glass face. Each 
time an electron strikes, it excites that 
spot to a brief phosphorescent glow. A 
phenomenon called “persistence of vision” 
in the human eye makes us see that 
scanned pattern and succession of glow- 
ing images as a moving picture. For the 
ordinary coating, Lawrence’s tube substi- 
tutes a phosphorescent coat that glows in 
colors. 

Mix red, blue and green light and 
you get white. That’s the principle on 
which the Lawrence tube works. Alter- 
nate lines of red, blue and green phos- 





Illusion. A 
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phors—chemicals which can be excited to 
glow—are printed on glass by an ordinary 
silk-screen process. There are 150 lines 
to the inch—50 of each color. 

Mixing the Colors. Back of this is 
a wire grid of tiny electronic “lenses” 
in parallel ‘lines. Each lens focuses on a 
phosphor section ahead of it. By changes 
in the current reaching each lens, elec- 
trons can be deflected to hit red, green 
or blue phosphor, any two, or all three. 

Thus if a TV camera sees a red dress, 
the electric signal it sends out triggers 
your receiving set to fire electrons at the 
red phosphors on the proper spots. If the 
camera sees white, electrons hit the red, 
green and blue. Other hues and shades 
come from automatic mixing of the elec- 
tron signals. 

Paramount has set up a subsidiary 
to make the tube and to issue licenses to 
other manufacturers. Production will be- 
gin “in the next two months,” Richard 
Hodgson, the subsidiary’s president, said. 
Present tube makers can easily produce 
it “for only slightly more,” and it can 
be adapted to receive either the FCC- 
authorized CBS system or the rival RCA 
with “a few simple, inexpensive changes.” 


The Big Dipper 
in your pocket 


Out in the yard of their Linden, 
Mo., home Harlow B. Grow and his 12- 
year-old son were stargazing. “Yes, I 
see,” the boy dutifully answered as his 
dad named off the stars in the Big Dip- 
per. But back in the house, when they 
took a look at a chart in an astronomy 
book, he exclaimed, “Gosh, Dad, it looks 
just like a long-handled water dipper.” 


“T realized then that he hadn’t seen 
the actual stars as a group but simply 
as individual pinpoints of light in the 
sky,” Grow said. So with a plastic tum- 
bler, a wooden ring and a dime-store 
flashlight he put together a gadget to 
help him show his two boys the night-sky 
sights that had fascinated him during 17 
years of airline piloting. (Grow is a cap- 
tain on TWA’s Kansas City-San Fran- 
cisco run.) 

“The constellation of Libra—the 
Balance—in no way resembles a pair of 
scales,” Grow explains. “It got its name 
because the ancients observed that the 
sun occupied this constellation when day 
and night were of equal duration. Like- 
wise the constellation of Cancer—the 
Crab—gets its name because the sun, 
crab-like, moves in a reverse direction 
when in this constellation.” It was this 
kind of star knowledge—“halfway be- 
tween technical astronomy and the semi- 
mystic field of astrology’—that Grow 
wanted to teach his boys. 

Hobby to Business. The gadget did 
the job. And it also launched Grow into 
a hobbytime business with the Tri G Co. 
which last week was marketing a streams 
lined version of the tumbler and ring. 
It promised to put a crick in the neck of 
many a new convert to stargazing. 

Grow’s Star Finder works something 
like the old parlor stereoscope. The eyes 
see separate images but superimpose 
them. The right eye looks into the Star 
Finder at a chart of the Big Dipper, for 
example. The other sees the actual Big 
Dipper in the sky. The result is an 
optical illusion which seems to label the 
heavens with the star names and con- 
stellation outline printed on the chart. 


‘A system of keying charts together with 


stars learned in a previous region makes 
it possible to progress from constellation 
to constellation. Thirty charts—identify- 
ing 135 stars and 45 constellations— 
come with the $2.50 instrument. 

Biggest benefactors, says Grow, may 
be Boy Scouts trying to earn the merit 
badge for astronomy—relatively rare be- 
cause Scoutmasters usually know less 
about the stars than first aid, woodcraft 
or cooking. 


Pathfinder 
parlor gadget graduates outdoors with chart keys (boxed areas) teaching the heavens. (SEE: Dipper) 
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Men against death—In making penicillin, aureomycin, and 
other new miracle drugs, chemists protect purity and 
increase yield by using equipment made of corrosion- 
resisting Nickel-containing alloys. 


Yours is a world of wonders. 


And as the chemist works to pro- 
duce these wonders, ‘‘Your Unseen 
Friend,’’ Nickel is usually at his side. 


Take the powerful, new bug killers 
developed since World War II... 


Take the new miracle drugs, life- 
saving penicillin and aureomycin.... 


Take the many fuels distilled from 
petroleum... fuels that power the 
harbor work horses, your own auto- 
mobile, or the sleek, lightning-fast 
jet planes... 


More often than not, all these prod- 
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Dusting 'em off—In the past few years, chemists have developed powerful, 
new insecticides for crop-dusting and industrial uses. And lest these 
new bug killers bite the hand that makes ’em, Nickel and Nickel 
alloys, such as Monel, are used in processing and storage equipment. 


Whether you're killing bugs... 
or making drugs... 


or fueling tugs... 


---you have an “Unseen Friend” in Nickel 





Bunker oil for tugs or fuel for jets . . . the chémist is behind 
both. And ‘‘Your Unseen Friend’’ lends a helping hand. 
Abrasion - and corrosion-resisting Nickel-containing alloys 


are used all through the petroleum industry. 


ucts are handled in Nickel alloy equip- 
ment in order to obtain the corrosion 
resistance, high strength, or some 
other property imparted to alloys by 
Nickel. 


You and the chemist seldom see 
this Nickel because it’s inter- 
mixed with the other metals. That 
is why it is called, ‘‘Your Un- 
seen Friend.”’ 


Biography of a Friend — Want to know 
more about the beginnings, the present 
uses, the future promise of this friendly 
metal that touches your life 
in so many different ways? 
Write for your free copy of 
‘*‘The Romance of Nickel’”’ 
... The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 
Dept. 429a, New York 5, 
N.Y. 






THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Lr MARE 


© 1951, T.I.N. Co. 
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Sumo wrestlers really wrestle 


Japan’s sacred sport booms U.S. box office take 


Professional wrestling promoters 
regard television with reverence for hav- 
ing led them almost completely out of the 
wilderness of empty arena seats. This 
week they cast a fervent glance toward 
Tokyo and thanked the semireligious 
Japanese national sport of Sumo for rais- 
ing the Standing Room Only sign. 

Four Sumo wrestlers currently tour- 
ing the U.S. drew sell-out crowds in their 
32 appearances to date and broke all 
house records in Chicago. Their attrac- 
tion for U.S. wrestling fans: tremendous 
bulk (each weighs at least 300 pounds), 
colorful ceremonies and the novel promise 
of what is known among wrestling folk 
as an honest “shooting match.” 

Held in  near-sacred esteem by 
Japanese, Sumo antedates Christianity. 
Inbred through generations, the outsized 
athletes undergo years of training in the 
sport’s 48 well-defined holds and intricate 
preliminary ritual. Examples of the 
latter: mat-quivering foot-stomps, ear- 
splitting howls (designed to part an op- 
ponent’s nerve-fiber) and “purification” 
of the 15-foot wrestling circle with salt. 

The pre-match ceremony may con- 
sume ten minutes; the actual bout—char- 
acterized by elephantine heaves and 
grunts—is often over in 15 seconds, 
when a contestant touches the floor with 


any part of his body except his feet. 

U.S. promoters, long aware of the 
sport’s potential box office appeal, were 
rebuffed by the powerful Sumo Associa- 
tion of Japan in their attempts to import 
it. The only one to nail down a contract 
was rotund, Australian-born Al Richard- 
son, Hong Kong amusement park owner. 
He first signed 310-pound former national 
champion Maedayama—disqualified in 
Japan for daring to appear at a baseball* 
game—and later gained Sumo permission 
to take three other wrestlers and an off- 
cial referee on tour. 

Japanese Diet. Richardson, who 
opened his U.S. tour in San Francisco, 
finds his barrel-stomached charges “ruth- 
less” both in the ring and at the dinner 
table; with some awe he displays a single 
dinner check for $62. Each week he mails 
results of their matches to Tokyo to pre- 
serve their Sumo rankings; so far Fujita- 
yama, Yakatayama and Onoumi have 
been unable to floor Maedayama. 

Although there are no present plans 
to pit the Orientals against Gorgeous 
George, Mr. America or their flamboyant 
ilk, this week at Teaneck, N. J., they meet 
their first American opponents, unspectac- 


*Fast overtaking Sumo as Japan’s most 
popular sport and boycotted by members of the 
Sumo Association. 





Japanese wrestlers. After mat-shaking stomps, an honest match. (SEE: Sumo) 
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ular George Lenihan and Fred von 
Schacht. Expected are an easy Japanese 
victory and another box office crush. Next 
on the tour are Philadelphia, Boston and 
Hershey, Pa. Meanwhile U.S. mat im- 
presarios are echoing the sentiments of 
Chicago’s Rainbo Arena promoter Ray 
Fabiani: “I haven’t seen anything so 
heartwarming in years.” 


Amateur golf: 
modest champion 


At the plush Saucon Valley Coun- 
try Club at Bethlehem, Pa., last fort- 
night, newsmen pumped questions at the 
winner of the 5lst National Amateur 
Golf Championship. It was the climax of 
a week of wearying tournament play in 
which “unknowns” had beaten the entire 
1951 U.S. Walker Cup squad, including 
previous amateur champions Sam Urzet- 
ta, Charles Coe, Willie Turnesa and Dick 
Chapman. 

The new champion, 22-year-old Tex- 
as collegian Billy Joe Maxwell, perspired 
freely and answered in low monosylla- 
bles. Finally he drawled one of the long- 
est speeches of his golf career: “Aw, I 
didn’t expect to do any good at all.” 

The half-apologetic confession held 
one explanation of why the shy North 
Texas State College junior is now the 
top-ranking nonprofessional golfer in the 
U.S. Expecting to be eliminated at every 
round, he played a relaxed, nerveless and 
bold game against seven opponents, card- 
ing a scant 8 over par for 149 holes of 
match play—by far the best in the tourn- 
ament. Only in his final match, which he 
won (4 and 3) against New York Metro- 
politan Champion Joe Gagliardi, did he 
even “get to thinking once or twice.” 

Iron Expert. Short and stocky (5 
ft., 744 in.; 157 lbs.), Maxwell drives a 
long ball lacking pinpoint precision. 
Form experts cluck with alarm at the ex- 
treme pivot in his backswing; Maxwell 
ignores them, insists: “You have to play 
this game your own way.” On the green, 
he studies a lie briefly, almost casually; 
his putting falls short of brilliant. His 
match-saving asset: magnificent iron play, 
with an uncanny ability to retrieve a bad 
lie. 

Youngest of seven children, the 
sandy-haired champion says he learned 
his golf “by exposure.” His father, Will 
O. Maxwell, manager and professional at 
the Big Spring (Tex.) Country Club, has 
played for nearly 40 years. Young Billy 
caddied early, began playing at 10. This 
year he won the Southern Intercollegiate 
tourney at Athens, Ga., and the Oklahoma 
City Invitation. 

“Back at his business administration 
studies in Denton, Tex., this week (he’ll 
play only intercollegiate golf until next 
summer), the diffident new amateur 
champion is still not convinced he’s the 
nation’s best week-end golfer. It is “just 
like a dream,” he says. “I haven’t woke 
up yet.” 
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From switches to swilchen 
RAY-O-VAC PUTS IN A 24-HOUR DAY! 


Whether it’s for your fun or for your safety, Ray-O-Vac 
batteries are always on the job. They work when you 
need them . . . today, tomorrow, in the future. The fa- 
mous Ray-O-Vac Leak Proor flashlight battery, the 
trainman’s lantern battery, the radio battery—these and 
other Ray-O-Vacs give long, dependable service through- 
out practically every phase of modern living. For the 
best in personal, portable light put your Ray-O-Vac 
batteries in a precision-built Ray-O-Vac flashlight. 
Available in a variety of sizes and types, there is one 
exactly right for you. 


a. 


FOR YOUR SAFETY. You'll be thankful for Ray-O-Vac Leak Proor flash- 
light batteries and flashlights. They thrive on “glove compartment stor- 
age”... are ready for any motoring emergency. 


© sos: 


FOR YOUR ENTERTAINMENT. Outings are more fun when you 


take music or a ball game along. Ray-O-Vac portable radio bat- 
teries give clear, uninterrupted reception. 


LEAK proof 


Pla . 
“arreRy 
Suenes! 


what trainmen look for when choosing telephone batteries help ring the bell. . 
lantern batteries. That’s why the longer They’re a vital and dependable part of rural 


FOR YOUR TRAVEL. Dependability! That’s FOR GOOD TELEPHONE SERVICE. Ray-O-Vac 


life of Ray-O-Vac lantern batteries makes telephones and buzzer systems in inter-office 
them trainmen’s favorites. phones. 


RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON, WIS. + RAY-O-VAC CANADA, LTD., WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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Oysters: decline 
of an industry 


In the warm, shallow water off the 
Maryland shore last week a dozen white- 
painted boats slowly crisscrossed Chesa- 
peake Bay, dragging chain-weighted oy- 
ster dredgés behind them. These were 
the remnants of a thriving fleet of 1,200 
such boats which 50 years ago hauled 
more oysters out of the bay than were 
taken in the rest of the world combined. 

Their annual catch between 1880 
and 1890 averaged 12.5 million bushels. 
By this season it had skidded to a puny 
2.5 million, mostly from coastal tribu- 
taries; open Maryland waters of the bay 
(whose temperature, salt content and 
freedom from natural enemies make it an 
ideal oyster nursery) yielded less than 
100,000 bushels last year. Cause of the 
decline: appallingly bad management. 

Maryland conservationists became 
alarmed decades ago; the state’s most 
valuable water crop was being torn loose 
from its 265,000 acres of oyster-bearing 
sandbars faster than nature could re- 
place it. Dozens of laws restricting 
dredging areas, seasons, hours and con- 
ditions were found difficult to enforce 
against the most rugged of individualists, 
the oystermen. Legislation wasn’t enough; 
a planned, workable program of cultiva- 
tion was also needed. 

Results of Greed. The state tried 
such a program in 1943 and failed con- 
spicuously. Rapacious harvesting on the 
state-planted grounds yielded only one 
bushel of full-grown oysters per bushel 
of seed (private growers elsewhere have 
gathered as much as 12 to 1.) A shortage 
of shells, needed for seeding, limited the 
planting. In 1945, fresh-water floods 
wiped out a million bushels of young 
oysters. It was found all but impossible 
to collect the 20¢-per-bushel tax, now 


reduced to 2¢, which was to help support 
the program. A new Tidewater Fisheries 
Commission this season plans to expand 
the $125,000-a-year state planting. 
Long-viewed conservationists think 
leasing of state-owned waters is the only 
means of restoring Chesapeake Bay to 
anywhere near its former productivity. 
(Neighboring Virginia leases one third 
of its oyster bars, produces 75% of its 
3-million-bushel crop from them.) 
Maryland’s 13 tidewater counties, 
however, have effectively blocked legis- 


lative efforts to make widespread leasing ~ 


practicable. The obvious conclusion: The 
oystermen shortsightedly prefer their tra- 
ditional “free” fishing privilege on state- 
stocked water even at the cost—should 
the present trend continue—of their own 
ruin. 


Why the Air Force 
needs veterinarians 


The man on the street believes the 
function of a military veterinary corps is 
to minister to the maladies of the few 
horses and mules left in our armed serv- 
ices, and perhaps cure the commanding 
general’s airedale of distemper. 

He’s wrong, declared Col. Wayne O. 
Kester, chief of the recently-formed Vet- 
erinary Division of the U.S. Air Force, 
last week. Their primary job: to see 
that the crew of a B-36 bomber, for 
example, doesn’t suddenly double up in 
flight with acute staphylococcus poison- 
ing from spviled food. 

To that end, Air Force veterinarians 
are working with their Army counter- 
parts throughout the U.S., inspecting 
meat, vegetables and milk from farm to 
mess table. The results: “We have never 
lost a man,” says Colonel Kester. Sani- 
tary surveillance over food supplies (a 
herculean task—13.4 billion pounds of 
meat alone went to the armed forces in 
World War II) is well within the prov- 
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Oystermen. They can blame themselves for an 80% drop in Chesapeake Bay yield. 


Pathfinder 
Veterinarians. Says Kester (left), “We 
haven’t lost a man.” (SEE: Air Force) 


ince of the modern veterinarian; trained 
in preventive medicine, he knows animal 
diseases and food spoilage problems. 

Airborne Canines. The Air Force 
veterinary officer still performs the tra- 
ditional task of providing medical service 
for animals. In addition he trains dogs 
for rescue work in the Arctic—included 
in the course: parachute jumping—and 
for sentry duty. But more significant 
among his responsibilities is the protec- 
tion, through quarantine inspection at 
air bases, of U.S. citizens and livestock 
from diseases which might slip into the 
country by plane. 

The biggest problem of the Veteri- 
nary Division is scarcity of technical per- 
sonnel. By this week the Air Force was 
training specialists at Gunter A.F. Base, 
Montgomery, Ala., and was casting a 
hopeful eye on the 18 operating veteri- 
nary schools in the U.S. The target: to 
double its present 175 veterinary officers. 


Pollution in reverse 


Virginia fishermen along the upper 
reaches of the Shenandoah River have 
noted happily this season that the bass 
are fatter and scrappier than ever. 

Frank Skrek, official of the Merck 
& Co. pharmaceutical plant at Elkton, 
Va., and president of the Rockingham 
Fish and Game Association, has offered 
an answer. The bass, he said, are thriv- 
ing on traces of vitamin B,. (which pro- 
duces heavy gains when added to poultry 
and cattle feed), dumped into the river 
in the plant’s nontoxic drug wastes. 
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the most important thing 


in th COUNTRY! 


@ FARM JOURNAL has more than circulation leadership. First 
with the families of Rural America, FARM JOURNAL is also first 


with the experts to whom the men and women of agriculture 
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turn for advice and counsel. 


@ Throughout the country FARM JOURNAL has earned and won 
the confidence and the affection of millions whose opinions and 
purchases count most—confidence in all that appears between 
the covers of FARM JOURNAL. For the advertiser, no other “‘seal 


of approval’’ means so much. No other endorsement is needed. 
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@ When it comes to selling the rural market—where half the 
consumers of America live—you just can’t beat FARM JOURNAL. 


Are You a | V Advertiser? 


Nearly half the families of the nation live 
in small towns and in Rural America. 
About 90 per cent of these families do 
not have a TV set. Most of them live far 
beyond the range of TV. 


FARM JOURNAL concentrates its circula- 
tion in this big market—delivers more 
families at a lower cost per family than 
any other national magazine. 


FARM JOURNAL, Inc., Phila. 5, Pa. 
Graham Patterson, Publisher 


FARM JOURNAL IS THE BASIC BUY FOR SELLING RURAL AMERICA 
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Madame Mayor says no to gambling 


Portland’s Dorothy Lee is a thorough housecleaner 


Three Octobers ago, before she 
was sworn in as the first woman mayor 
of Portland, Ore. (pop. 371,009), Dor- 
othy McCullough Lee took a trip across 
country to conservative old _ Boston. 
There, in reply to questions on her elec- 
tion, handsome, reedy Mrs. Lee an- 
nounced: There is no such thing as sex 
in politics. 

As becoming as this was to a lady, 
the statement wasn’t meant to curry spe- 
cial favor with Bostonians. Dorothy Lee 
had been saying it—and believing it— 
throughout her long public life. 

When she was just 27, a lawyer of 
four years’ experience and starting her 
first term (as a Republican) in the Ore- 
gon House of Representatives, she wrote 
to a woman friend: “Most of all... 1 
want the people of our state to recognize 
the need of having some women members 
in the Legislature not as novelties 

. . but just as ordinary, sensible citi- 
zens doing their ordinary, sensible duty.” 

So sensibly did Dorothy Lee serve 
them that Multnomah County voters re- 
turned her for another term in the House 
and then advanced her to the State Sen- 
ate. There she served ten years. ascend- 
ing to candidacy for president of the 
Senate. When the vote was taken she 
and her opponent, Senator W. H. Steiwer 
from Fossil, Ore., stood 15 to 15. Roll 
call followed roll.call. No one gave in. 
At last, after four days and 45 ballots, 
Dorothy Lee rose and asked her sup- 
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porters “in the best interests of the state” 
to join her in voting for Senator Steiwer. 
“You can be sure this enhanced her posi- 
tion,” says one of her faithful followers. 
“Dorothy Lee is one of the most effective 
politicians in the state.” 

Because she rarely takes a new step 
without carefully going over her ground, 
Mrs. Lee had “some qualms” about her 
next big decision. Late one August night 
in 1943 she got a call from the city com- 
missioners of Portland asking her to fill, 
until the next election, a vacant commis- 
sioner’s post. (Portland’s city council 
consists of five commissioners, one of 
whom is mayor; each administers a part 
of municipal affairs.) She had only a few 
hours to decide. By 1 a.m., her mind was 
made up. At 9 a.m. that morning she be- 
came Portland’s first woman commis- 
sioner. A year later she was elected on 
her own, and again in 1946. 

Fighter. As Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Utilities, Dorothy Lee showed more 
courage and skill than a dozen ordinary 
males. Singlehandedly she took after the 
Portland Traction Co., forced it to get rid 
of all its old “junk equipment” and spend 
nearly $3 million on new trolley coaches. 
Her attack on mosquitoes was equally 
triumphant. She engineered a program 
of spraying and brush-clearing that 
cleaned the town of them. 

By 1948 the need for another kind 
of clean-up had become apparent in 
Portland. Traditionally “the Boston of 





Allan J. de Lay 
Clean sweep. Scotty, Mayor Lée’s husband, was as elated as she on May 21, 1948. 





Allan J. de Lay 
New hat. Mayor Lee hates stunts, but 
posed in a Salvation Army bonnet. 


the West,” Portland somehow had gotten 
in, up to its ears, in vice. A group of 
civic-minded women asked Dorothy Lee 
to run for mayor. She hedged at first, but 
by deadline time, she had filed. On May 
21, 1948, at the nonpartisan primary 
elections, she won nearly two thirds of 
the vote—such a victory that no run-off 
was necessary in the fall. 

On Jan. 1, 1949, when Mrs. Lee offi- 
cially became “Madame Mayor,” she set 
about to do exactly what she had prom- 
ised: “I will enforce the law.” 

One of her first acts was to appoint 
as chief of police Charles P. Pray who, as 
former chief of state police, had a spot- 
less record. Then, on her 13th day 
in office, she served notice on gamblers. 
“Slot machines and other highly lucra- 
tive and corrupting devices,” she warned, 
“will be repressed. The law will be en- 
forced against them regardless of 
where [they] are located.” This meant 
that some of the finest private clubs (the 
only places outside their homes where 
Portlanders can be served hard liquor) 
had to give up a major source of income. 
Madame Mayor—‘“Mrs. Airwick” as her 
indignant opponents called her—stood 
firm. The slot machines disappeared. 

One by one, as it became clear that 
she really meant business, the Chinese 
gambling dens also disappeared—which 
earned her the tag of “No Sin Lee.” 
Then one day she marched into a drug- 
store near City Hall, played a punch- 
board, and declared that this device 
would be next to go. In time, she also 
pledged war against Portland’s prosti- 
tutes, pinball machines and dog races. 

Dottie Blue-nose. Since vice, like 
flattened quicksilver, has a way of bob- 
bing up in other places, no one ‘claims 
that Portland now is shut down tight— 
but it is nearly so. As a result, even some 
law-abiding citizens have turned their 
backs on the Mayor. “Dottie”, they say, 
“has gone too damn far.” When she threw 
out the first ball at the opening game of 
the city’s Pacific League ball club her first 
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year in office, the fans booed her so 
badly she’s never gone back. 

Indicted for Integrity. Mayor Lee 
objects to gambling because, she says, 
“When you bet, you contribute to an un- 
derworld which is very detrimental to 
this country.” It was people of the un- 
derground, she contends, who put the 
only blot on her record. Nine months to 
the day after her slot-machine blast, a 
committee of ten men and women began 
a recall movement to unseat her. 

Mrs. Lee, attending a conference in 
Dallas at the time, hastily sent word back 
home. “I worry about nothing,” said she 
stoutly, “including the gamblers who are 
trying to get rid of me. If people of 
Portland want gambling, then they'll just 
have to change the laws.” 

At the peak of the recall campaign, 
a local opinion survey found the mayor 
even more popular than she’d been at the 
polls. The campaign collapsed. As a ges- 
ture of peace, the committee’s attorney 
sent Mayor Lee a bouquet of roses. Her 
comment: “I'll take spinach!” 

Not all her pile-driver energy has 
been spent on cleaning up the town. She 
pushed a downtown one-way street sys- 
tem which is the largest of its kind in 
the country. It carries double the traffic 
almost three times as fast as formerly, 
and with fewer accidents. She has worked 
doggedly—sometimes almost tearfully— 
to improve Portland’s finances; has ap- 
pointed many citizens’ committees, among 
them one to study ways of reshaping the 
city government; and continually strives 
to keep Portland’s civil defense alive. 

Uncommon Scold. When Mayor 
Lee is attacked it is usually not for what 
she has done but for the way she’s done 
it. Despite her frail, pastel exterior, she 
wields one of the sharpest tongues in 
the history of city hall. She can call a 
man a crook a dozen ways, one observer 
has said, without actually saying he is. 
“And when she really wants to punish 
someone,” added another, “you have to 
see it to believe it.” One victim of several 
Lee lashings organized an informal fra- 
ternity for fellow martyrs called the 
“Rawhide Leeg.” 

Portland housewives sometimes chide 
the Mayor for not staying home with her 
children—David, 15, and Priscilla, who 
will be 14 this month. Both were adopted 
when they were only a few days old, now 
attend private schools in Canad. The 
Mayor’s husband, W. Scott Lee, the 
women maintain, makes a good enough 
living to support the family. He does, 
working as a consultant and selling as- 
phalt for a subsidiary of Standard Oil of 
California. But Mrs. Lee earns only 
$6,000, much less than numerous civil 
servants. 

Both male and female critics at 
times have figuratively torn her hats to 
shreds. Professing indifference to “such 
trivia,” Mayor Lee nevertheless has re- 
vealed that even lighthearted criticism 
gets under her hide. Shortly after the 
one-way street system went into effect, 
an Oregonian news photographer spied 
the Mayor’s car one evening, parked the 
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At the ballpark. Dorothy was a good 
sport, but the men in the stands booed. 


wrong way on a one-way street outside a 
meeting hall. Not long after the picture 
appeared in the paper, reporters noted 
her license number had been changed 
and that her green Ford was now black. 

Her worst weakness—this relentless 
seriousness—is, however, also her great- 
est strength. Nothing pleases her more 
than to “serve people &nd accomplish 
something constructive’—a way of life 
she learned as the only child of Capt. 
Frank E. McCullough, Medical Depart- 
ment, U.S. Navy. Born on April Fools’ 
Day (she’s now frankly 50), Dorothy 
spent most of her girlhood following the 
fleet to all ports of the world. She found 
out, she says, that “you go where you 
are sent and don’t argue about it, and 
you come home with the bacon.” 

Early Start. Currently, in order to 
bring home the bacon, she rises six days 
a week at 6:45 a.m. Husband Scotty gets 
up ten minutes earlier to get the morning 
paper and climbs back into his bed to 
read it while she washes. She slips her 
110-pound frame into a trim but feminine 
suit, laces up her long, narrow oxfords 
and hurries down to a swift breakfast. 

At 8 o’clock she’s often on the phone 
rousing some citizen to civic duty. Re- 
cently when a woman refused to accept 
an appointment, the Mayor shamed her 
properly. It was you women, the Mayor 
reminded her, who wanted good govern- 
ment. Now it’s up to you to support me 
in it. Mrs. Lee has given jobs to several 
women and includes them on her com- 
mittees, but only because they merit it. 
“She’s not a feminist,” club women cho- 
rus. “She’s a hardboiled realist.” 

The Mayor arrives at her lofty tan 





and green office about 8:30. With rare ex- 
ception, she does all her own driving and 
stoically refuses any special parking per- 
mit. She never has a bodyguard. 

She tries to be home again by 6:30 
p.m., when Eleanor, the Lees’ house- 
keeper, has dinner ready. Often, how- 
ever, she’s riding what her husband calls 
the “Tommy Tucker (sing for your sup- 
per) circuit.” Mayor Lee makes an av- 
erage of 90 speeches a month, all of them 
extemporaneous except radio addresses. 
She is the first Portland Mayor to broad- 
cast regularly. Her program, “The Mayor 
Speaks,” has been dubbed “The Mayor 
Squeaks.” But her voice actually is as 
smooth and oval as a penmanship exer- 
cise, though sometimes just as monoto- 
nous. 

At Home. In their big white house 
on a hillside along fashionable Prospect 
Drive, the Lees live quietly and frugally. 
Some of their furniture looks as if it had 
been with them all of their 27 married 
years. They don’t entertain, except for 
their children. “Work is about all we do,” 
says Scotty. He often helps with the mu- 
nicipal chores Madame Mayor brings 
home at night. But as fond and respect- 
ing as she is of him—“I have a grand 
husband”—not even Scotty can tell the 
Mayor what to do. “I listen to him,” she 
says, “but I make up my own mind.” 

Last week in Portland there were 
people who would give money to know 
what her shrewd mind had planned for 
1952. No political dopester—not even one 
of the strongest contenders for her job— 
thought she could be defeated for Mayor. 
And election to the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives should be easy. Said one Port- 
lander: “Even her enemies would vote to 
send her to Washington—to get her out of 
town.” 


Down the hatch! 


The new, ninth edition of dependa- 
ble, 55-year-old Fannie Farmer’s Boston 
Cooking-School Cook Book, which is just 
out, includes for the first time a batch of 
recipes for alcoholic cocktails. 





La Mendola for Pathfinder 
“I’m beginning to notice girls. I don’t 
feel like beating them up any more.” 
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“Hepplewhite” Oil Heater 


| OIL Beautiful, Big-Capacity $6495 
n Duo-Therm “Imperial”” Only— 
You see the difference, feel the difference, save the difference 
. when you heat with a DUO-THERM! You enjoy the beauty 
of high-styled furniture. And there’s no work, no dirt— 
Duo-Therm delivers the comfort. you want at the touch of a 
handy dial. For extra thrift and convenience, your Duo-Therm 
features a Special Waste Stopper, Automatic Draft Minder, 
Fully Coordinated Controls. Most models have big Radiant 
Doors and Humidifiers. All quickly converted to automatic 
thermostat. For the best in low-cost oil heat—see your 
Duo-Therm dealer. 


meld», You get more heat from every drop of oil with 
x \/;) this exclusive Duo-Therm Dual Chamber Burner 


Mixes air and oil in 6 stages for a clean fire at 
any setting. Quiet—no moving parts. Oversize 
in capacity, for extra heat on extra-cold days. 





13 models to choose from, for | to 6 rooms, from $57.00 to 
$139.95. Attachable fuel tank, $7.95 to $10.00. Listed as 
Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Save up to 25% on fuel with new 
automatic POWER-AIR BLOWER 


Circulates heat through the 
(ee house by force. Turns itself 
¥ | 


off and on automatically. 


Easily added to most Duo- 
Therm models and often pays 
for its small extra cost in 
one season. 
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THIS SPACE 
RESERVED 
FOR YOUR NEW 
WORK-FREE 
DIRT-FREE 





Over 1,800,000 Warmly Satisfied Customers 


Duo-THERM 
Aways the Leader 


Prices subject to change and most models are $5.00 higher in 
the 11 western states. DUO-THERM is a registered trade 
mark of the Motor Wheel Corporation. Copyright 1951. L 


NEW! Low-cost oil or gas heaters 


that beautify your home! 


| GAS Compact, Streamlined $4995 

n Duo-Therm “Mayfair” Only— 

See the difference, feel the difference, save the difference— 
with the new Duo-Therm standard in gas home heaters! Treat 
your eyes to this “living room” beauty in heater design. And 
Duo-Therm performance matches Duo-Therm styling—to spell 
low-cost C-O-M-F-O-R-T! You enjoy clean, quiet, efficient heat 
at the turn of a dial. A revolutionary All-in-One Control offers 
the ultimate in simple, worry-free operation. All models quickly 
converted to automatic thermostat. For the finest in work- 
free gas heat—see your Duo-Therm dealer. 


You get a quiet, steady flow of heat from this 
exclusive Duo-Therm Equaflame Burner 


Precision-machined slots burn a quiet blue flame 
that’s always uniform. Oversize, for extra com- 
fort, efficiency. Available for any type gas. 


8 models to choose from, for 1 to 6 rooms, from $49.95 to 
$129.95. Paneled front or glass-protected Firelight Front. 
Approved by the American Gas Association. 


3 Pee | 
New “Chippendale” Gas Heater 








7 -MAIL THIS TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! - 


Duo-Therm Div. of Motor Wheel Corp., 
Dept. PA-10, Lansing 3, Mich. 
Without obligation, send me free literature 
as checked below: 

C) Fuel Oil Home Heaters 

0 Gas Home Heaters 

0 Automatic Gas Water Heaters 

©) Automatic Oil Water Heaters 
Name 
Address___ 
oe Ay 


State__ 

















Throw Away 


NICOTINE 


Switch to 


MEDICO 


FILTER PSP 






brown—in Medico 
Pipes or Cigarette Holders—throw it 
away, with the nicotine, juices, flakes 
and tars it has trapped. Insert fresh 
filter for cooler, cleaner, dryer, 
sweeter smoking. Imported Briar. 






New: MEDICO CREST—$3.00 
Finest Medico ever! Exquisite Burgundy finish. 


MEDICO V.F.Q. — $2.00 
MEDICO MEDALIST—$1.50 


Wide variety of styles and sizes. 
Write S, M. Frank & Co., N. Y., for Booklet P 


MEDICO CIGARETTE HOLDERS 


WE NEED MEN AND WOMEN 
To Show Amazing New Kind 

of STAINLESS STEEL 

WATERLESS COOKWARE 





BIG MONEY as 
FULL OR SPARE TIME 


Sensational new kind of Cookware Club is 
bringing amazing earnings to men and wom- 
en everywhere for full or spare time work. 
You actually can give away Free Stainless 
Steel Mixing Bowls as a Bonus to house- 
wives who get famous Carlton Cookware at 
% or 3s what they would expect to pay and 
on Easy Pay Add-A-Piece Club Plan that 
makes every housewife an eager Prospect! 


FREE COOKWARE GIVEN to 
Producers to Use and Show 


Yes! You can get your own 15-Piece Set of Matched 
Stainless Steel Waterless Cookware FREE ASA 
BONUS to use and to show. Big earnings daily just 
writing up orders from friends and neighbors. No 
experience needed. We show you everything—supply 
everything you need FREE. Earnings start at once. 
Write quick for full facts. Be first in your community! 


CARLTON OF CARROLLTON 


DEPT. 70-S, CARROLLTON, OHIO 








EDUCATION 





| The public schools 


fight back 


For almost seven years U.S. public 
schools and their educational policies 
have been under fire. The shooting started 
in April 1943 when the New York Times 
published the results of a test showing 
appalling ignorance of American history 
among high school graduates. Since then 
the attack, mostly from parents and lay- 
men, has spread to all subjects at all 
levels of both elementary and high school. 

Articles in major U.S. magazines 
and newspapers, beginning early in 1948 
and continuing through 1951, have as- 
sailed both the quality and scope of edu- 
cation. Books have appeared on the sub- 
ject, the most notable being a curiously 
titled one, And Madly Teach, by Mor- 
timer Smith, an author turned part-time 
teacher in Newtown, Conn. 

The burden of all these attacks is 
that the 3 Rs are inadequately taught, 
that discipline is lax, that some subjects 
—particularly U.S. history and geog- 
raphy—are too lightly touched, and that 
teachers’ colleges are turning out 
teachers trained in methods of teaching, 
but lacking in knowledge of what they 
are supposed to teach. These charges, in 
turn, have raised the whole question: 
How good are our schools? Granted that 
they are the foundation of our demo- 
cratic society, how can they be improved? 

Counterattack. During the first 


| waves of criticism, educators remained 
| silent. They were first astonished, then 
| angry. Slowly they began to organize for 


a reply. The counterattack was touched 
off last year in a speech, “Who Is the 
Enemy ?.” delivered at the convention of 
the National Education Association, by 
Dr. Harold Benjamin, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Maryland. 
Benjamin fired his broadside at Allen A. 
Zoll of New York, founder of a group 
called the “National Council on Amer- 
ican Education,” which is on the Attorney 
General’s list as a Fascist organization. 

Zoll, despite the smallness of his 
group and the fact that he limited his 
criticism mainly to charge of “Com- 
munist influence” in the schools and the 
“evils” of “progressive education,” soon 
became—and is today—the No. 1 target 
of the educators’ counteroffensive. Other 
names were added to the list of “the 
enemy’ —Gerald L. K. Smith, Merwin K. 
Hart and Upton Close. 

Apparently the educators’ strategy 
is to single out these minor figures, 
whose positions are clearly vulnerable, 
and brand them as the “enemies of Amer- 
ican education.” 

Actually, more than 1,100 communi- 
ties in the U.S., according to the files of 
the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, have organized school 
citizens’ groups in the last two years. 
And, as one commission member puts it: 





“Not 100 of the 1,100 committees would 
know Zoll if he bit them on the wrists.” 

Ignored by the educators in their 
mounting counter drive are the real and 
effective critics of U.S. public school 
education. Topping the list of such men 
are Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, counselor 
on education to the Episcopal Diocese 
of Chicago; Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, 
former chancellor of the University of 
Chicago; Albert Lynd, a businessman 
whose article “Quackery in the Public 
Schools” in the Atlantic Monthly two 
years ago was widely reprinted; and 
Mortimer Smith. The central theme of 
these major critics is that the schools are 
not doing as good a job as they could do. 

Defects. Dr. Bell insists that the 
greatest defect in public schools is the 
lack of training in character, particularly 
in turning out graduates “who expect the 
cheap success of reward without labor,” 
because of the so-called “automatic pro- 
motion” system in force in most U.S. 
schools. Under this, all students are pro- 


Pathfinder 
The 3 Rs today. Are U.S. schools doing 
a good or bad job of educating? 


moted regardless of marks on the theory 
that if they are not, they will develop 
inferiority complexes tending to make 
them anti-social. 

The educators vigorously deny the 
3 Rs are neglected—insisting that these 
subjects are taught as well now as they 
were 50 years ago. The failure of dis- 
cipline, they insist, is not as prevalent 
as charged. But charges of emphasis in 
teachers’ colleges on teaching methods at 
the expense of subject matter have not 
thus far been refuted. 

Actually, despite NEA’s fears, no- 
body is trying to ruin the schools. The 
argument is over how they can do a 
better job. Honest criticism—and most 
of it is honest—is the best thing that 
has happened to American education in 
a century. 
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This Will Kill You 
Prosperity pains. They don’t come easy. 


Around the world — 
to Heaven 


Sick of New York (“a concentration 
camp with taxicabs”) writer Richard 
Tregaskis decided to comb the globe for 
“Paradise”; a perfect place to live. He 
tried Bali (beautiful but athrob with 
revolution) ; Australia (too much work; 
too little money); New Zealand (for 
huntsmen and fishermen only); England 
(you have to be a poor man); Switzer- 
land (no time to enjoy life).; Sweden 
(under the shadow of the Red Bear). His 
decision, as reported in Seven Leagues 
to Paradise (Doubleday: $3.75) was 
Newport, Calif.—where he now lives. 

* * * 

An ulcer, says Charles Furcolowe in 
This Will Kill You, subtitled The Ex- 
ecutive’s Health Book (B. C. Forbes: 
$2.75) is almost a badge of business suc- 
cess. Fewer than a million Americans 
have earned them. To acquire an ulcer, 
he waggishly advises: (1) Eat lots of 
rich, spicy foods. Eat them fast and, if 
possible, when you’re emotionally upset. 
(2) Don’t get too much rest. (3) Work 
—as many hours a day as you can stand. 
(4) Smoke and drink more—an ulcer 
really enjoys Martinis. (5) Blow your 
top, the oftener the better. Ulcers thrive 
on excitement. 

* * + 

One of Elizabeth Bentley’s chores as 
a top-level Communist agent, she relates 
in Out of Bondage (Devin-Adair: 
$3.50) was buying Christmas (!) pres- 
ents for fellow conspirators. That’s how 
she learned that Party Chairman Earl 
Browder was about to get the bum’s rush. 
When she started to order caviar for his 
yuletide cheer, an associate deterred her. 
“The guy,” he told her, “doesn’t rate it.” 
Browder’s crime: He had objected to the 
Russian NKVD swiping his best U.S. 
party personnel to use as spies. 
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UW MUCH OF YOUR PROPERTY 
IS COVERED? 


Talk te your PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT Group Agent 


The only true measure of your property’s value 
is what it would cost to replace it. And rebuild- 
ing costs have sky-rocketed .. . in the last year 
alone they’ve increased 18%. Insurance protection 
which only last year was perfectly adequate will 


not cover the cost of restoring your property 
today. 


Your agent for one of the Phoenix-Connecticut 
companies can advise you on the proper amount 
and kind of insurance needed for adequate pro- 
tection at present day values. Why not consult 
him today? 


THE 


PHOENIX-COMMECTICUT 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Time Tried and Fire Tested 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. The Central States Fire Insurance Co, 
Hartford, Connecticut Wichita, 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. Adantic Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut Raleigh, North Carolina 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
Providence, Rhode Island White Plains, New York 


Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 


Minneapolis, Minnesota Montreal, P. Q., Canada 











HEALTH 


This VD campaign 
can be understood 


Syphilis sufferers in the U.S. num- 
ber more than 3 million; each year some 
250,000 persons catch it. As a disease 
which can cripple, blind or bring insanity, 
it is a major—although not publicly real- 
ized—health problem. In Washington, 
D.C., for example, the first eight months 
of last year saw 13 times as many cases 
and 58 times as many deathis from syphilis 
as it did from polio. 

To Dr. Ross Taggart when he stepped 
into the job of director of the District’s 
Bureau of Venereal Disease, the steady 
rise in the syphilis rate was alarming. 
That was in 1946. New infections re- 
ported had doubled in five years to a 
total of 1,502. But by last week Taggart 
could report a dramatic victory; only 30 
new cases for the first eight months of 
this year and not a single one during 
September. 

Out in the Open. Back of this 
spectacular reversal is a double-edged 
story. Syphilis is not the hush-hush sub- 
ject it once was. Cures in a matter of days 
with drugs like penicillin make it un- 
necessary for people to suffer in igno- 
rance and shame. “But without the infor- 
mation spread by an unusual community 
campaign,” said Taggart, “the truth about 
the disease and how it can be stamped 
out might not have reached enough peo- 
ple to be effective.” 

A District-wide Citizens’ Committee 
Against VD was formed. It spread infor- 
mation about syphilis with already proved 
tools—car cards, billboards, posters, 
radio dramas, films. But the campaign’s 
big guns were daring innovations that 
brought a citation for a “unique educa- 





Quizzer. Education about syphilis in painless, pinball fashion. 


50 


tional experiment in VD control.” A radio 
program director labeled them one of the 
few such methods “not produced in a 
vacuum ... not over the heads of the 
people you are trying to reach.” 

Some 30,000 copies of a magazine 
published by Columbia University Health 
Publications Institute were placed in 
beauty shops and waiting rooms; it told 
in love story style “true cases” of how an 
office girl or a husband might catch the 
disease and infect others without knowing 
it. A “health informer” replaced the 
song titles on a record playing machine 
with hard-hitting questions like “How do 
you get syphilis?” Pushing a _ button 
brought equally hard-hitting recorded 
answers: “No, not from a toilet seat... 
but by sexual intercourse.” A “Telequiz” 
in pinball machine style placed briefly in 
a municipal building snack bar was 
played 12,000-odd times by passers-by. 
They matched their knowledge of syph- 
ilis against the device’s light-flashing, 
bell-ringing scoring. 

Medical Music. Most novel of all 
were three catchy records about the 
catchy disease. They were played by local 
radio stations and went into juke boxes 
in bars and cafes throughout Washington. 
One had a Negro spiritual theme, another 
a “jive” rhythm. The third—and most 
popular—was a ballad about a cowhand 
who went on a spree. Said Hirsh de La 
Viez, president of the coin machine com- 
pany which put The Ignorant Cowboy in 
800 of its locations: “It was a listenable 
tune, but we were surprised at how it 
went over.” Competing for customer nick- 
els withpopularsongs, the tune drew what 
he called “25% play.” (The current No. 
1 recording gets 33%.) 

Complaints from some Washington 
housewives were the most serious opposi- 
tion the anti-VD campaign drew. They 
said their 7- and 8-year-olds picked up 
from the radio the song’s punchline: 
“Don’t be an ignorant cowboy... . Listen 


(SEE: VD) 
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“Your bill, doctor—it’s making me ill.” 


to this, only a doctor can cure syphilis.” 

Commented Taggart: “There are an 
estimated 25.000 to 40,000 undiscovered 
cases of syphilis in the metropolitan area. 
Only widespread public knowledge can 
stamp out venereal disease.” 


The happy years 


Old age is getting older and reach- 
ing it makes people more pleasant, two 
doctors who have made a study of old 
folks believe. Dr. Edward L. Bortz of 
Philadelphia told the Second Interna- 
tional Gerontological [old age | Congress 
in St. Louis last fortnight that whereas 
50 used to be considered old, “today the 
vigor . . . of full maturity may extend 
well beyond three score years and ten.” 
And Dr. Martin Gumpert of New York 
University added that vanities, hostilities 
and tensions lessen with age, making old 
people seem much nicer than the young. 

Other findings presented at the 
meeting of world experts on the medical 
and social problems of the aging process: 

e e Keeping active seems to delay 
changes in brain cells due to aging, and 
there is no evidence that overwork speeds 
the process, said Dr. O. Vogt of the In- 
stitute for Brain Study, West Germany. 

e e Older people need more proteins 
in their diet because their bodies tear 
proteins down faster, a hospital nutri- 
tional study revealed. 


Medicine’s bargains 


Medical care costs half again as 
much today as it did in the 1935-1939 
period, the American Medical Associa- 
tion reported last week. Cost of drugs, 
hospital rooms, medical and dental serv- 
ices has increased only 55%—compared 
with jumps of 127% for food, 104% for 
clothing and 112% for house furnishings. 

And Dr. J. DeWitt Fox, writing in 
Life and Health, said Americans spend 
less on doctor and hospital bills than on 
cigarettes, less on medicines than on cos- 
metics, and less on all medical costs put 
together than on liquor. 
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It costs so little with a Coleman Space Heater 


Never before has any line of Space Heaters offered you such 
smart styling, such genuine classic beauty,so much all-around 
heating efficiency and comfort. Look at the facts: 

Low First Cost—Prices for Coleman Space Heaters start 
surprisingly low, with models to fit your family budget. 

Heatturut Heatinc—Gone are the dirt, muss and fuss 
of solid fuels. Coleman Space Heaters circulate clean, 
freshly-heated warm air... give you genuine warm-floor 
comfort . . . automatically keep home temperatures even. 

EconomicaL Opreration—Coleman Space Heaters are 
engineered with exclusive features to give the most heat 





GAS MODELS APPROVED SY AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION; OIL MODELS LISTED UNDER LABEL SERVICE BY UNDERWRITERS* LABORATORIES 





per fuel dollar. In oil models, you have the dramatic and 
exclusive Coleman Fuel-Air Control that saves up to 25% 
on fuel. Fuel-Air Control obsoletes old types of oil heating 
appliances. Powerful new Directionaire Blower, available 
for most models, blankets the floor with extra warmth. 
It’s easily installed any time in bottom of heater out of sight. 
There are heaters for oil, gas and LP-gas fuels. 


See your Coleman dealer or mail coupon for literature 
describing Coleman heating appliances that bring you a 
new world of comfort at low cost. The Coleman Company, 
Inc., Wichita 1, Kansas. 


COMFORT 
COSTS SO LITTLE 
WITH A 


America’s leader in home heating 


THE COLEMAN COMPANY, INC, 
Dept. P-901, Wichita 1, Kansas 


Please send me literature on Coleman Space 
Heaters for fuel as checked: 


0 ow 0D Ges 0 LP-gas 
Name 
Street 
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You Can Get 


Quick Relief 
from, 


Tired Eyes 


Make this simple test today! 






EYES FEEL TIRED? You can soothe and 
refresh them in seconds with two drops 
of gentle, comforting Murine in each 
eye. You get— 


. Ks * = Se ee amas 





QUICK RELIEF. Instantly your eyes feel 
refreshed. Murine’s scientific 

blend of seven ingredients 
cleanses and soothes eyes 
tired from overwork or expo- 


sure to sun, wind and dust. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 





ON’T BURN Leaves! Put their calcium- 
richness right back into the soil— 
without waiting for them to decay. Or 
speed up decay of composted 
leaves. It’s easy with the amaz- 
ing new Model T Roto-Ette at- 
tachment—the patent-pending 
Roto- Miller. FPREE BOOK 
shows how Roto-Ette does 
Composting, Cultivating, 
Wood Sawing, Hauling, Snow 
Plowing, Lawn Mowing—and 
many other jobs—with quick- 
change, low-cost attachments. 
Enclose 10 cents to cover post- 
age, handling on FREE BOOK. 
Address ROTOTILLER, INC 
Dept. 3610, Troy, N. Y. 


QOTO-ETr, 
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A new key to the Scriptures 


Huge 12-volume Bible is a Protestant milestone 


Enthusiastic U.S. Protestants this 
week hailed the first volume of the long- 
awaited 12-volume The _ /nterpreter’s 
Bible (Abingdon-Cokesbury: $8.75) as 
the 20th Century’s most significant event 
in religious publishing. 

The 917-page book—actually Vol- 
ume 7—covers the first two books of the 
New Testament, the Gospels of Matthew 
and Mark. Two versions of the Scrip- 
tures are presented side by side (see pic- 
ture). On the left appears the familiar 
King James version; on the right is the 
new Revised Standard text. 

In the middle of each page, bearing 
numbers corresponding to the verses of 
both texts, appears an “exegesis” or ex- 
planation by Bible scholars which delves 
into archaeology, history, language, an- 
cient literature and other parts of the 
Scriptures to clarify the meaning of the 
text. 

What Language? For example, 
the 146 contributors to The Interpreter’s 
Bible, representing more than a score of 
leading Protestant denominations, have 
taken advantage of the late 19th Century 
discovery that the New Testament writers 
generally used the ordinary colloquial 
Greek of their day. Previous translators 
had assumed that the original language 
was classical Greek or Hebrew. 

The bottom of each page contains 
the “exposition,” the theological aspects 
of the verses developed for “preachers 
and teachers” of the Bible. This section 


King James 


Version 


is concerned more with faith than with 
scholarship, and frequently disagrees 
with the exegesis. 

Leading off the volume is a section 
of “General Articles on the New Testa- 
ments,” which covers the history, geogra- 
phy, mythology and languages of the 
Greco-Roman world and Palestine. 

Six years in the making, the first 
volume published .will be followed by 
others at six-month intervals through the 
spring of 1957. Volume 8 will come out 
next March and will complete the four 
Gospels. Volume 1, starting the Old Tes- 
tament, is scheduled for fall 1952. By the 
time Volume 12 rolls off the presses, 
more than a million dollars will have 
been invested—a sum the publishers hope 
they can get back in 20 years. 

The editors of The Interpreter’s 
Bible have sought to steer clear of doc- 
trinal conflicts. Nevertheless, fundamen- 
talists won’t like the statement that there 
is no way to ascertain whether the ador- 
ing magi actually visited the Christ Child. 

Other scholarly conclusions in the 
new work are equally blunt, although 
never irreverent; some are fascinating 
sidelights on translation and _ history. 
Samples: 

@ en Matthew 6:27, Jesus asks, 
“Which of you by taking thought can 
add one cubit unto his stature?” Who 
wants to be a foot and a half taller? the 
exegesis asks logically. “Stature” should 
read “span of life”; the addition is the 


Revised Standard 


Version 
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The Interpreter’s Bible 


Meaning. Only a few lines of Biblical text to the page; the rest is explanation. 
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brief time it requires to travel a cubit on 
foot. 

e e The New Testament “is only a 
fragment of a larger and more varied 
amount of material that sundry Chris- 
tians of the early days put in written 
form.” 

e @ The Gospel of Mark was written 
first, then used as a source much later by 
Matthew and Luke, who apparently also 
used a Greek document which was lost 
centuries ago. 

e e Regarding the perpetual virgin- 
ity of Mary, The /nterpreter’s Bible’s 
advice is to take the words of Mark 6:3 
—naming the brothers and sisters of 
Jesus—in their natural sense: “Jesus was 
evidently a member of a fairly large fam- 
ily, that of the carpenter Joseph.” 

e @ The five wise and five foolish vir- 
gins were not going to meet “the bride- 
groom” but “the bridegroom and the 
bride.” They were guests at the wedding 
feast, but the bride was eliminated to 
create an allegory of Christ as the bride- 

groom. 

e e Barabbas, the prisoner released 

i . 

to the mob by Pilate, was actually named 
Jesus Barabbas. 

| e @ “The resurrection of Jesus Christ 

is historically the foundation of the Chris- 

tian church. . . . The nature of the resur- 

| rection appearances and their ultimate 





THE DRIVE TO 
FULL DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
... FASTER FIGUREWORK 


validity is an issue beyond the scope of 
scientific and historical investigation and 
belongs in the realm of faith and the- 
ology.” 

Dr. George Arthur Buttrick, the 
man most responsible for this Bible, is 
| minister of New York’s Madison Avenue 
/ Presbyterian Church and past president 


| <i ahr Medak Gia of Gncaan af Vitally needed on every level of our economy—fast, accurate figure- 


work is the spark plug that helps keep our defense machinery hum- 
ming—and growing. 
The Remington Rand Electric Adding Machine gives you this 


Christ in America. Several years ago he 
broached the Bible idea to Abingdon- 
Cokesbury executives in Nashville, Tenn. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury, a division of 


the Methodist Publishing House, asked 
British-born Dr. Buttrick to serve as edi- 
tor of the Bible. Four other top-flight 
U.S. theologians (Walter Russell Bowie, 
Paul Scherer, John Knox, Samuel Ter- 
rien) and Nolan B. Harman, editor of 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, rounded out 
the editorial board. 


essential speed and accuracy — plus economy. It offsets personnel 
shortages and increased figuring loads with completely electrified 
feature keys that step up figure production. It gives you lightning- 
fast addition, listing, subtraction and multiplication. And you get the 
simplified 10 key keyboard too—a real time saver in personnel train- 
ing. Send for details today on how you can save time—and money— 
with the Remington Rand electric adding machine. 


In their first volume the editors point 
out that Mark’s purpose was intensely 
practical. “He was writing a book,” they 
said, “for the guidance and support of his 
fellow Christians in a situation of intense 
crisis.” The same statement might well 
be applied to their own tremendous 


: 
: 
achievement. 
: Church for spies 
The Communist bosses of Soviet- 
occupied East Germany established a 
“Marxist Christian” institute last fort- 
le 
be 
R 


OWA wee WITH THE REMINGTON RAND 
ELECTRIC ADDING MACHINE 





Room 2207, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send complete details on the Electric Adding Machine. 
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Title 
night to “harmonize” religion and social 
questions in their zone. Named to head 
the new institute, which many believed 
was designed to pave the way for a Red- 
dominated state church: Dr. Emil Fuchs, 
father of atomic spy Klaus Fuchs. 
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“See how embarrassing it is to lose cash— 
next time carry American Express Travelers Cheques.” 


You never foot the bill for lost travel cash when you carry American Express 
Travelers Cheques. They’re 100% safe—you get a quick refund if they’re 
lost, stolen, or destroyed. American Express Travelers Cheques are spend- 
able everywhere—they’re the most widely accepted cheques in the world. 
Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway Ex- 
press and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


100% SAFE—EASIEST TO CASH 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
EXPRESS YOUR PREFERENCE FOR THE BEST! 


by real boys and girls 


ASSURES YOUR CHILD BETTER SHOES! | 





SHOES FOR 


For 22 years, real boys and 
girls have pre-tested every 
pattern of Poll-Parrot Shoes 
in actual wear! So your child 
gets such benefits as: extra 
reinforcements at strain points 
to help shoes wear better—pear- 
shaped heels to hug and cradle 
young feet—room for growing 
feet to grow! See your Poll- 
Parrot dealer now for these 
better-value shoes! 


~~ > 


Parrot 
















Poll-Parrot 
Style 8010 








<i O84 tung > 
Coraranoed by > 
Good Housekeeping 


Nieras Aoveanised ws 






For nearest Poll-Parrot 
dealer, see Classified 
Phone Directory or 
write us. 


ALSO STAR * BRAND SHOES... AT LOWER PRICES 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND ¢ Division of International Shoe Company « St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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RA DIO-TV 


The biggest audience 
gets the best view 


Coast-to-coast TV coverage of the 
World Series this week might well cause 
Winston Churchill to revise his famous 
phrase (“Never have so many owed so 
much to so few”) to read “Never have 
so many seen so few.” Thirty to fifty mil- 
lion Americans, by the most conservative 
estimate, are expected to see the baseball 
classic. 

Compared to the number of viewers 
President Truman and the Japanese 
peace conference attracted at the open- 
ing of the West-East network last month, 
the World Series is expected to triple 





Commanding the field. TV is ready for 
the °51 World Series. (SEE: Biggest) 


that total. It will be the biggest audience 
viewing a single event in history. 

Clear View. Elaborate preparations 
have been made for TV coverage of the 
series to see that every detail of the 
games is clear to the viewers at home. 
Regular major league ball games call for 
two cameras 30 feet behind home plate 
and 30 to 40 feet above the ground, plus 
another camera behind first base. For the 
World Series, there will be an additional 
eye-level camera 40 feet back of the 
umpire, a camera at each dugout, cam- 
eras behind first base and third base, and 
one in the bleachers to catch close-ups of 
the outfield. 

Several cameras will use the new 
“zoomar’” lens which follows the play while 
automatically remaining in focus, thus 
giving the video viewer the feeling he 
is running across the field to catch a 
better glimpse of the action. These cam- 
eras, named for the effect of “zooming” 
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in on a subject, cost $7,500 apiece, and 
according to experts are indispensable 
to good coverage of baseball. 

Two for One. For the first time in 
a World Series the wide-angle reflector 
camera will make it possible to show 
two scenes at the same time by dividing 
the screen. This is the device which per- 
mits a close-up of the pitcher and an 
equally close shot of the runner taking a 
lead off first. 

Exclusive broadcasting rights for the 
Series were sold last month for a million 
dollars to the Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
and the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
MBS farmed the television rights out to 
the National Broadcasting Co. although 
MBS will also televise the games in the 
four cities where it operates video sta- 
tions—Newark, N. J., Boston, Chicago 
and Hollywood. 


Life for radio 


Small radio stations are finding the 
answer to the threat of TV. They are 
turning more and more to locally spon- 
sored programs featuring home talent. 

Last week Kentucky _ stations 
WKTM, Mayfield, and WFMW, Madison- 
ville, told why their sales were on the 
upturn. The reason: about 85% local pro- 
gramming, including sports, news, school 
activities, religion. 


Battlefield eyes 


The dream of all generals—being 
able to see every part of a battlefield at 
once—may come true through electron- 
ics. Last fortnight the U.S. Army Signal 
Corps unveiled a set of giant television 
“eyes” carried in four 3l-foot boxes and 
costing about $200,000. Each box con- 
tains three TV cameras, ten receivers and 
a projector for life size pictures. The sets 
will be used to televise troop maneuvers 
for commanders in the field. 


Senatorial TV? 


Senators don’t like the idea, but 
apparently the people do. That’s the way 
the proposal to televise the U.S. Senate 
stacked up last week. 

Public opinion, according to a Psy- 
chological Barometer survey, is 65% in 
favor of televising sessions of Congress 
for at least an hour a day, with 18% op- 
posed and 17% uncertain. But Sena- 
tors themselves, testifying before an In- 
terstate Commerce subcommittee, dis- 
sented: Senator William Benton (D.-.- 
Conn.), “It would ruin the Senate”; 
Democratic Majority Leader Ernest W. 
McFarland (Ariz.), “Every Senator 
would want to broadcast himself”; Sena- 
tor Lester C. Hunt (D.-Wyo.), “Televis- 
ing the Senate might cause a big turn- 
over.” 
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Ben-Gay 
THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 
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Gay for Children. 
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Pin-Worms 


now can be 
beaten / 





Modern, scientific Pin-Worm 
remedy perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, spe- 
cialists in worm medicines for over 
100 years. 

To get rid of Pin-Worms, these ugly 
pests must be destroyed in the large 
intestine where they live and multiply. 
Jayne's P-W Vermifuge does just this 
because of a scientific enteric coating 
that carries the tablets intact into the 
bowels. Then Jayne’s modern, medi- 
cally-approved ingredient kills Pin- 
Worms and relieves the tormenting, 
embarrassing rectal itch. 

So don’t take chances with this 
highly contagious condition. It can 
cause serious trouble and often spreads 
rapidly through entire families. At the 
first sign of Pin-Worms ask your drug- 
gist for Jayne's P-W and follow the 
simple directions. 


JAYNE'S'P#\for Pin-Worms 
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MAKE AMAZING TEST 


Watch Your HOUSE PLANTS Flourish 
|. + « BLOOM GLORIOUSLY 


~™ PEPAT 


| You never dreamed such 
| STURDY GROWTH possi- 
ble for potted plants ... 
large Blooms .. . RICH 
and COLORFUL. Pep-!it 
gives your plants a steady flow of natural food 
from soil to roots... by speeding Nature's own 
micro-organic action in the soil, Lasting benefit 
to African Violets, Ferns, Geraniums, Cactus . 
all potted plants and bulbs. 


CLEAN — FOREST-FRESH — HOLDS MOISTURE 
Easy to USE.Just spread spoonful around each plant, 
“Harmless to plants in ony quantity. 


ssn ST 


Money Back Guarantee 
ORDER by MAIL DIRECT 


- x 
SEND TO pundelein, iitinois 
| want to try PEP-IT at your risk. Enclosed is 
. Please send me full Ibs. in handy 


metal containers. My money to be refunded by 
return cirmail if not delighted, 
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Wang. 
Accept Nothing Less Than the “SUPREME Authority” 


LOOK FOR THIS CIRCULAR TRADE-MARK AND THE ‘‘NW'’ MONOGRAM ON THE COVER 





6 Riperes9 5 four generations Webster’s 


Webster. 


Why the MERRIAM-Webster Is the Recognized Authority 


After the death of Noah Webster in 1843, George and 
Charles Merriam contracted with his heirs to publish Web- 
ster’s unabridged dictionary, as recently revised and en- 
larged by Noah Webster himself. In 1847 they published a 
complete revision—the first MERRIAM-Webster. 


For more than one hundred years G. & C. Merriam Company— 
the only dictionary publishers with a large, permanent editorial staff 
has maintained the integrity of the Merriam-Webster name by a 
series of complete and authoritative revisions to keep the dictionary a 
abreast of the times. Each new edition has marked an epoch in 


American education. 


Look for the Merriam-Webster trade-mark. The Second Edition 
of Webster’s New International (unabridged) with recently added 
new words is three decades newer than any similar dictionary and 
provides information in all branches of knowledge for today’s 
122,000 more entries than 
any similar dictionary. It contains 3,390 pages and illustrations 
for 12,000 terms. It is the authority in courts, colleges and 


needs. It contains 600,000 entries 


newspaper offices. 


The unabridged Merriam-Webster is not sold at cut prices 
nor at fictitious ‘‘bargain’’ prices. It is not used as a 
premium in any ‘‘free’’ offers. Don't be duped. Be sure you 
get the Merriam-Webster—the ‘‘Supreme. Authority’. At 
your bookdealer, stationer, or department store. 


Dictionary has 

earned and maintained first place among reference books. 
When you are confronted with any question of fact, whenever 
you need to know, you think of Webster as the utmost in 
authority, the judge of judges, the court of last appeal. But 
that confidence is warranted only if you use the MERRIAM- 


When You Say 
“'Webster’s Dictionary” 


You MEAN the 
MERRIAN- Webster 


WEBSTERS 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Second Gaition 
4 
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Write for illustrated booklet ‘‘Inter- 
PREE esting Origins of English Words’’, also 

more information on Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, Second Edition. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. 703, Springfield 2, Mass. 





Executive Accountants and C. A’s earn $4,000 to $10,000 a year. 


Thousands of firms need them. We train you thoroly at home in spare 
time for C. P. A's examinations or executive accounting positions. 
Previous ex: ce unnecessary. Personal and hel under supervision 
of staf of P. A’s. Placement counsel and help. Write for free 
book, ‘‘Accountanc?, the Profession That 417 3 


LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence Institution Dept. 10393 H Chicago 5, Ill. 


ITHOUT ‘POLISH’ 


» New Invention! e Sells Like Wild 


Replaces messy pastes, liquids. Sim- 

glide over s —and PRESTO! 

j WW) ion ta have a justrons. 

leas: lasting shine. No 

¢ Nomuss. Nosoiled 

—_— feeds. Clean. Handy. 

WORKS LIKE MAGIC! 

For Men’ 8, Women’s and 
Children’s Shoes. Low 

tning seller! 


: LES FOR TESTING Sample offer sent im- 


send name at once. A penny postal will do. 


VE 
your name. KRISTEE CO., Dept. 890, AKRON 8, OHIO 


Made 


“IT made about $900 
last year with my Foley 
equipment. sharpening 
950 saws and 240 lawn 
mowers in my spare 


IN SPARE TIME 
time."’ Leo H. Mix. 
Make up to $2 or $3 an Hour 


With a Foley Automatic Saw Filer 
you can file hand, band and cir- 
cular saws 80 they cut smoother 
and faster and bring you 
repeat cash business. “I get 
work from 20 and 30 miles 
away” —C. H. Smith. No can- 
vassing—no experience needed. 
FREE BOOK “INDEPENDENCE 
AFTER 40° shows how to start at 
home in spare ti with small invest- 
ment. Write today—no salesman will call. 


FOLEY MFG. CO. 
1029-1 Foley Bidg.. Minneapolis . 
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Your money’s safe, 
your mind’s at ease— 
Spend them anywhere 


you please! 


Issued by the world’s largest 
bank, acceptable throughout 
the world. 75¢ per $100 at banks 
and travel offices everywhere. 


BANK OF AMERICA W. T. & S. A. CALIFORNIA 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


{licays carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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Porgy’s got 
plenty o’ somethin’ 


Elevator-chat at 799 Seventh Ave- 
nue, Manhattan home of Columbia Rec- 
ords, Inc., sometimes sounds deceptively 
blasphemous. 

Columbia’s executive vice-president 
and chief idea man is Goddard Lieberson. 
Inevitably and irreverently, his fond sub- 
ordinates have shortened this to a one- 
syllable nickname. 

“I hope,” said one of them late last 
month, “that God isn’t off the beam this 
time. He usually knows what he’s doing, 
but why another Porgy and Bess?” 

It was a fair question. For more than 
six months, “God” Lieberson had been 
busy creating a new Columbia version of 
the George Gershwin-DuBose Heyward 
opera. 

Already on the market, however, 
were two 40-minute Porgy albums, as well 
as countless single records of Summer 
Time, | Got Plenty o’ Nuttin’ and other 
songs from the work. 

As to “why” another Porgy and Bess, 
Lieberson had his explanations ready and 
written last fortnight. They weren’t need- 
ed. Somehow, the albums got into the 
mails and went out to reviewers before 
the press releases. It was a happy acci- 
dent. 

In one attested instance, a reviewer 
who received the unheralded Porgy de- 
cided to listen to its beginning before his 
evening meal. Night fell, and he was still 
listening. Finally the clock struck 9, 
the third 12-inch LP ended in a blaze of 
sound and the reviewer remembered his 
stone-cold dinner. 

Best Performance. With these 
disks Lieberson had given Americans a 





Avon Long. It takes a little relaxing to 
sound like a genuine hophead. 
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Inez and Edward Matthews. The real- 


ism includes even crapshooting noises. 


chance to hear an American music drama, 
only half-known to them earlier, beside 
which Aida and La Boheme sound like 
frivolous trifles. Furthermore, even people 
who saw Porgy and Bess on the stage 
heard it performed distantly and with a 
small, theater-size orchestra. 

In the Lieberson production, every 
word is audible. And his virtuoso or- 
chestra numbered among its musicians 
seven symphony concertmasters in the 
first violin section alone. 

Lieberson himself claims that his un- 
derlying reason for all this work was 
selfish. He wanted to hear Porgy as it 
never had been heard, except in the head 
of the late George Gershwin. Actually, 
the two-and-a-half-hour album contains 
dialogue and songs which never reached 
the New York stage. Gershwin cut them 
out because they overworked the player 
of the crippled Porgy, who had to sing 
sitting cross-legged. 

Strangling Sounds. For continu- 
ity’s sake, sound effects were lavishly ap- 
plied. The bully-gambler Crown struggles 
almost visibly as Porgy strangles him. 
And Edward Matthews (picked by Gersh- 
win himself for the original cast; now 
a faculty member at Howard University 
in Washington, D.C.) remarked after the 
week-long recording session: “We fooled 
away quite a lot of time trying to make 
dice sound like a real crap game for the 
microphone.” 

Lieberson himself tracked down and 
auditioned the all-Negro cast. Some were 
naturals, like Matthews and his sister 
Inez, star of Carmen Jones in 1945. So 
were the leads, Lawrence Winters and Ca- 
milla Williams, both New York City Cen- 
ter Opera stars. Harder to decide on was 
Avon Long, who plays the dope-peddler 
Sporting Life. “He kept singing straight,” 
says Lieberson, “till I finally got him to 
relax. Then he sounded like a real hop- 
head. Wickedest voice I ever heard. 
Marvelous!” 
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AT DRUG, HARDWARE. GROCERY AND FEED STORES 





Relieve the PRESSURE 
of Neuralgic Pain! 





@ When the tense, pressing agony of 
neuralgic pain strikes, you want relief 
in a hurry. And here’s a way ‘to get it— 
quickly, easily, effectively. 

Doctors generally will tell you that 
neuralgic pain may be largely 
caused by pressure. Sensitive 
nerves are irritated. Local 
areas become tender and 
swollen. That torture 









Destroys RATS & MICE 
THE MODERN WAY 


d-CON IS GUARANTEED TO 
DESTROY RATS AND MICE 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


Do as so many others have done — Build 
we o Pease-Fabricated Home. It's the fast, 
easy, LOW COST WAY to own ao @@® 
beautiful modern home. Comes complete 
in easy to erect sections. Eliminates 
costly waste and saves you money 
through massed purchasing power. Your 
home will go up in a hurry because the 
time-consuming work has been done for 
you at the factory Gives you unsurpassed 
quolity, durability and livability. Breeze- 
way and gorage can be added now or 
later. Floor plans ore expandible and 
future additions easily made. Instruction 
manual and complete plans included. 
Unlimited designs and variations 
ranging from 2 to 4 bedrooms. You will 
be amazed at all our package includes. 
Order now! — move in before Spring. 


Write for catalog 
PEASE-FABRICATED HOMES 
ROOM 1016 \ 


PEASE WOODWORK COMPANY, INC. 


CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 





















In business in Cincinnati since 1893 





you feel is simply Nature’s call for help. 
You can get blessed relief—fast—by 
rubbing Absorbine Jr. on the sore, 
swollen areas. It actually helps to counter 
pressure which may be causing your 
misery. At the same time, it warms and 
soothes those pain spots. The speed with 
which it works will amaze you. 
Thousands rely on Absorbine Jr. for 
its quick, comforting relief from neuralgic 
and rheumatic pain, from sore, aching 
muscles. Only $1.25 at all drugstores. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


57 ABSORBINE JR. 


FREE NEW TREASURE BOOK 


of sewing ideas! New styles, latest pat- 
terns. Fully illustrated, complete direc- 
tions on how to sew and save with prac- 
tical cotton bags. Your FREE copy of 
“‘Needle Magic with Cotton Bags" is 
ready now! Send post card today to 
National Cotten Council, Box 76, Memphis, Tennessee 
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aids in quieting 
the nervous system 
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Lubricate bikes, trains, skates and 
L * wagons with 3-IN-ONE Oil 
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@ Leading doctors everywhere endorse 
and recommend soothing Zymenol, the 
laxative emulsion that’s easy to take 
and easy on your system. Your own doc- 
tor will tell you that Zymenol contains 
no harsh “hurry-up” cathartics or other 
ingredients to harm you or form laxa- 
tive habit. Zymenol works by gentle but 
positive action. Your bowel tends to be- 
come active again, after throwing off 
the “laziness” induced by laxative habit. 

Users everywhere goon Zymenol lavishly. 
They're grateful to Zymenol for that top-of- 
the-world feeling 
— the result of 
freedom from 
constipation. Use 
it yourself, and 
give it confident- 
y to anyone in 
your family. Mail 
enny postcard 
or information 
important to your 
health. 

ZYMENOL 
economy size 


Only $123 










OTIS E. GLIDDEN & CO., INC. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


ent tablet form 
r druggist for Zymelose 
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t Each package actually makes 


ven sparkling 6-0z. glasses 
: 25 mins. for only about 5c 
a glass! 


NO FRUIT NEEDED 
Just add sugar and water — 
+ boil one minute. Currant, 
grape, raspberry flavors. 
t A treat for jelly-hungry 
a youngsters ... at a big sav- 
ing! Use coupon ... send for 
3 your special TobyJell as- 
sortment now. 


: IF you like jelly youll LOVE TobyJell 
MRF 


a ee ee A a RE oe 
t Dept. P-1, American Brands Corp, Redwood City, Cal. 
Send special 4-pkg. assortment TobyJell, post- 
a paid. Find $1.00 enclosed. Complete satisfaction 
B in 10 days or my money back. 
i 
a 
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Be sure to ask your grocer to stock TobyJell 
$o you can buy it at any time! 
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Delayed report 


Most honored Comrade, Moscow. Sir: 
My duties grow unwieldier; 

The masses here elude the truth, 
Preoccupied by fads uncouth: 


They dig their gardens, raise their pets, 
They watch their television sets, 

And fishing is a big ob¢ession— 

They’re ignorant éf their oppression! 


Who screams at ballgames, rough, bar- 
barian? 
The species Yankee Proletarian. 


The masses here like movie stars, 
Play tennis, golf or drive their cars 
Without a passport through state lines, 
No Commissars here, no salt mines! 


Who sits at bars, instead of looks 
through? 

The poor downtrodden classes, that’s 
who! 


Do not recall me, Comrade, Buddy, 
This is a most intriguing study, 
And I will answer all your queries 
Directly after the fall World Series. 
—Helen Gorn Sutin 
. e s 
There must be a balcony scene in 
that proposed movie about the White 
House in which Hollywood wants Mar- 
garet Truman to co-star. 
- o a 
When a politician can’t stand on his 
own record, he usually jumps on his op- 
ponent’s. 
* * e 
With both the Republicans and the 
Democrats, these days, it’s hard to tell 
who, if anyone, is the life of the party. 
= es 
The approach of coal weather turns 
our thoughts to John L. Lewis. 





David B. Lucas for Pathfinder 

“1 called you in, Coach Blivins, to discuss 

the possible effects of the new Wage-Hour 
Law on the team.” 


War hath no fury like an arm chair 
general caught in a draft. 
. ° c 
In Washington, a character is some- 
thing you either have or are. 
7 o o 
Now that President Truman has or- 
dered a wider dispersal of industries, 
many towns confidently expect Uncle 
Sam to give em the works! 
o » - 
Judging from the “peace” communi- 
cation from Russia’s President, a Red let- 
ter day is nothing to look forward to! 


Quips 


It may soon become necessary to set 
up a buffer zone between President Tru- 
man and Senator McCarthy.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

* +o 7 

One first that Soviet Russia can 
really claim—the Kremlin put peace on 
a war basis.—Washington Daily News. 





Al Kaufman for Pathfinder 
“IT never thought I’d miss the sound of a man snoring.” 
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Announcing a new and complete line! 


Leeptreeze [lome Freezer 


LARGER CAPACITY AT LOWER COST 





SIX MODELS AND FOUR SIZES TO CHOOSE FROM! 


7,13 (illustrated), 17 and 23 cu. ft. sizes are made in deluxe 
models with the features shown here. 7 and 13 cu. ft. sizes are also 
made in popularly priced standard models. 


He are the finest Deepfreeze 
Home Freezers ever built! They 
all give greater storage Capacity at 
lower cost. They all have advanced 
features for thrilling new conven- 
ience. And they are all super-powered 
to quick-freeze foods and preserve 
them safely for long periods of time. 

Deepfreeze offers you a choice of 
six models in four sizes. Among 
them is the one that’s “just right” for 
you, whether your family is large or 


small. Ask your Deepfreeze dealer to 
show you how it will give your family 
better eating with far less effort on 
your part. And how it will pay for itself 
in cash savings onvitamin-rich frozen 
fruits, vegetables and prime meats! 
Deepfreeze pioneered the Home 
Freezer 12 years ago. So Deepfreeze 
engineers are obviously the most ex- 
perienced in building Home Freezers. 
For longer, quieter service, insist on 
a genuine Deepfreeze Home Freezer! 
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New convenience features 
you'd expect only from 
the pioneer and leader 
in the Home Freezer field! 





NEW! THE "MENU-MAKER" 
Four one-pint aluminum containers, 
red, blue, green, and gold, to hold an 
entire pre-cooked meal or preserve 
left-overs. Freeze, heat, and serve, 
all in the same gay, colorful contain- 
ers. Exclusive with Deepfreeze! 






NEW! "SILENT SIGNAL" 


White light shows when power is on. 
Red light flashes warning if tempera- 
ture inside freezer gets too high for 
safety. This Deepfreeze feature makes 
it easier to control temperatures cor- 
rectly for proper preservation of food. 


NEW! THE “HANDY BASKET" 


Unique, double deck, side-opening 
basket holds the frozen foods you use 
most often. Its hinged side swings 
up for removing foods below without 
disturbing those above. Only 
Deepfreeze Home Freezers have it! 





New! EXTRA WARMTH 


without EXTRA WEIGHT 


with finest quality Nu-Fleece Knit in 


utica bodygard sleepers 


with the built-in bedtime story 





of Jolly Jumping Bean Designs 


One and two 
piece styles, and 
three piece sets 
(extra lowers) 
in five gay Mexi- 
colors: Canary, 
Lime, Peach, 
Pink, and Blue. 





Mothers! No more overheating and 
risk of colds; no more heavy discomfort to cause restlessness! So light yet so 
right for warmth, these are the finest Utica Bodygard Sleepers ever made. 
Exclusive Utica knit insures finest rest; exclusive Jolly Jumping Bean designs 
insure endless bedtime stories. Get extra quality at no extra cost, ask for 


Utica Bodygard Sleepers at leading department stores and children’s shops. 
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